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A new series of evening coats and wraps of a distinguished collection—imported by us direct from Paris 
and reproduced in our Fifth Avenue establishment. 


bill lon Pines 


Established 1723 


FIFTH AVENUE af 537d Street NEW YORK. 
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—for Sportswear 























Of a soft fabric with 
a fur-like face, com- 
bining llama and 
South American goat 
—with notch, shawl or 
smart Johnny collar. 


$99 
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LE JASMIN DE CORDA 

LE GARDENIA DE COR DAY 
C8 OR PS DS Aan a Ona 
CORDAY POUDRES 
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femme du jour 


WOMAN F THE DAY 
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Haf-heel Hosiery 


When the important half of your costume is hosiery, 
choose this famous number. It presents the clever 
Kayser version of a modern square heel — graceful, 
subtle, yet adequate reenforcement. 


The smart woman prefers 153X, for though a very 
fine gauge chiffon, it wears exceedingly well. Of a 
lovely, clear, even textured pure thread silk. Full 
fashioned and finished with a contrasting picot edge. 


And, only 
$ ] 9 


At the better Stores and at the 
Kayser Shop, Fifth Ave., at 41st St. 





© 1928 J. K. & Co. 











*Trade Mark Reg. Licensee Pat. No. 1,111,658 
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THE FINCHLEY LUNDHA HAS SOFT- 
LY TAILORED LAPELS OF EXTRA- 
ORDINARY DEPTH, SPREAD AND 
OUTLINE WHICH INDICATE A NICE 
ADHERENCE TO THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL 
MODEL DEVISED IN MILAN BY @A 
NOTABLE ITALIAN CUTTER. THE 
GENERAL PLIANCY AND CHARM OF 
THE GARMENT, AND THE DEFINITE 
OUTCURVE OF THE SKIRT, HAVE IM- 
PRESSED BOTH ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN GENTLEMEN WHO INSIST ON 


CORRECT AND GRACEFUL COMFORT, 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


READ Y-TO-PUT-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 





FIFTH AVENUE JACKSON BLVD, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Alligator 


WOMEN’S HATS - 








Jusr as Fashion became a bit fed up with the usual 
leathers and was saying to itself, ‘(What now?”’— 
along came Alpina— 


Its use began with shoes—just a few years ago. But 
the vogue for genuine reptile leathers has spread to 
every product needing a quality leather. And, today, 
you will find genuine Alpina Lizard, Python, Water- 
snake and Alligator, decorating the countless acces- 
sories of those who set the pace for Fashion. 


To women’s shoes, gloves, purses, hats, luggage— 
to men’s belts, watch straps, cigarette cases—genuine 
Alpina imparts a beauty that is truly distinctive. 


The secret tanning process developed and controlled 
by The Compagnie Alpina S. A. of Paris assures you 
Reptilian Leather with color, life, sparkle—and a 
natural beauty that no man-made pattern can equal. 


In buying any product fashioned of leather—both 
Style and Beauty suggest genuine Alpina Reptile 
Leathers, 
“The Story of Alpina” 

The rise of reptile leathers from an idea to a huge industry 
is a fascinating romance and is told rye ee in “The 
Story of Alpina.” Write for a copy of this book. Address: 
F. Hecht & Co., Inc., (World’s largest distributors of novelty 
leathers and genuine Alpina Reptile Skins), 10 Spruce Street, 
New York. 

A partial list of items made of -Alpina 

SHOES +» GLOVES - HANDBAGS 


LUGGAGE + TRUNKS + MEN’S BELTS + CIGARETTE CASES 
WALLETS - LIGHTERS - WOMEN’S BELTS 


UPHOLSTERY - MOTOR BOAT UPHOLSTERY + NOVELTIES 





LPINA 
Reptile Leathers 





WATCH STRAPS - MEMO BOOKS + WOMEN’S COATS 
SLIPPERS - UMBRELLAS + BATHING SUITS + AUTOMOBILE 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, THROUGH SATUR- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 29. TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING ] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 Pp.M., 
and that the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
E. and W. mean East and West of Broadway. 
Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 


Tue Bacuetor FAtTHER—The wages of sin, 
three of them, return to gladden the heart 
of their aging progenitor. With June 
Walker. (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. Thurs.) 


Tue Bic Ponp—A summer romance in Venice 
stumbles on winter hazards in Ohio. (Bijou, 


45, W.) 

Diamonp Lit—Mae West, young man, Mae 
West! (Royale, 45, W.) 

Tue Front Pace—Why newspapers are so 
funny; fast, fine melodrama. Another Jed 
Harris hit. (Times Square, 42, W.) 


Ganc War—Willard Mack turns his 
loose on bootleggers. More noisy 
good. (Morosco, 45, W.) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE PrRESS—Flimsy and un- 
certain tale which manages to be quite in- 
teresting. John Cromwell is worth seeing in 
it. (Henry Miller, 43, E.) 


Tue Hicu Roap—Edna Best as an actress 
and Herbert Marshall as a duke turn an 
ordinary comedy into an exquisite experi- 
ence. (Fulton, 46, W.) 


MacuHINAL—An interesting play of the ex- 
g§ play 

pressionist school, clothing a domestic mur- 

der in modern dress. (Plymouth, 45, W. 


Mat. Thurs.) 


Nicut Hostess—Philip Dunning’s new re- 
port on life in a night club. Exciting but 
reminiscent of “Broadway.” (Martin Beck, 
45, W.) 

Porcy—Only two more days of this com- 
petent negro study by the Guild. (Republic, 
42, W. Closing Sat., Sept. 22.) 


RincsipE—A young fighter, tempted of the 
devil, stays clean. Interesting. (Broadhurst, 
44, W.) 


Tue Royat Famity—Offstage with a three- 
generation theatrical family, slightly mad 
and very amusing. (Selwyn, 42, W.) 

Tue Sirent Housre—Pursuit of a hidden 


treasure, and the blood-curdling incidents 
apparently necessary. (Harris, 42, W.) 


guns 
than 


STRANGE INTERLUDE—We may go and see 
this again. It is O'Neill’s greatest play. 
(Golden, 58, E. No Mats. Curtain at 5:30; 
intermission for dinner at 7 :30.) 


THE TRIAL OF Mary Ducan—Last week of 
one of last season's hits; absorbing court- 
room melodrama. (Century, Central Pk. W. 


at 62. Closing Sat., Sept. 29.) 
VoL_rpone—Two days left of the Guild’s lusty 
farce from Ben Jonson. (Guild, 52, W. 


Closing Sat., Sept. 22.) 
WITH MUSIC 
3LACKBIRDS OF 1928—If you’ve never heard 


the tap-tap of Bill Robinson’s feet, don’t 
miss this colored revue. (Liberty, 42, W. 


2:45 and 8:45 P.M. 
Thurs. at midnight.) 


Special performance 





A Connecticut YANKEE—Mark Twain gone 
Broadway, to some good tunes. ( Vanderbilt, 
48, E.) 

EarL CARROLL VANITIES—W. C. Fields, sur- 
rounded by practically everything. (Earl 
Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50. Mat. Thurs.) 

GeorceE Wuite’s ScanpALs—Not novel, but 
there are Ann Pennington, Harry Richman, 
the Howards, and so forth. (Apollo, 42, W. 
Eves. at 8:20.) 

Goop Boy—An average musical heavily in- 
debted to its scenic effects. (Hammerstein, 
B'way at 53.) 

Goon News—The boys and girls still fighting 
for Old Tait, after a year of triumph. (46th 
Street, 46, W.) 

GRAND STREET FoLtit1Es—Travesties on the 
plays of. yesteryear; worthwhile if you re- 
member. (Booth, 45, W.) 

Ratn or SuHtnrE—Joe Cook’s mad gags make 
the rest of this show bearable. (Cohan, 
B'’way at 43.) 

RosaLttr—You should see Marilyn Miller and 
Jack Donahue dance at West Point. (New 
Amsterdam, 42, W.) 

SuHow Boat—If this went on for years— 


and it probably will—we wouldn’t mind. 
(Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54, Mat. Thurs.) 
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THE THREE MusKETEERS—Dumas - story 
scored by Friml, with Dennis King a bois 
terous and popular D’Artagnan. (Lyric, 42, 


W. Mat. Thurs.) 


Wuite Liracs—Chopin and George Sand 
make whoopee in a tuneful operetta. (Shu- 
bert, 44, W.) 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


CuEE-CHEE—One more Fields, Rodgers, and 
Hart musical. Opens Tues., Sept. 23. 
(Mansfield, 47, W.) 

ELMER THE GrREAT—By Ring Lardner, based 
on his “You-know-me-Al’ stories. Opens 
Mon., Sept. 24. (Lyceum, 45, E.) 

THe War Sonc—George Jessel in his ne 
play. Opens Mon., Sept. 24. (Harris, 42, W. 
The following opened too late for review in 

this issue: 

Tue Bic Ficght—That play with Jack Demp- 
sey in it. (Majestic, 44, W.) 
THe New Moon—An operetta 

Hammerstein, 2nd, and others, 


45, W.) 
AFTER-THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


*Better dress, but not obligatory. 

Civs Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52—Reopening on 
Thurs., Sept. 27. Rosita and Ramon are 
dancing here. 


by Oscar 
(Imperial, 


Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50—An all-year 
favorite for supper and dancing. Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra.* 


Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53—Reopens on Sat., Sept. 
29. Formal dress is required. 

St. Recis Roor, 5 Ave. at 55—This newest 
and loveliest roof promises to remain open 
beyond the summer season, with Vincent 
Lopez music, and Fowler and Tamara danc- 
ing. Open until 1:30 a.m. (for reservations 
call Plaza 4500).* 

Russian Motir—Kavkaz, B’way at 53, is 
about the only one open. It is best on 
Saturday nights. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—Chico’s, 245 Sullivan 
has reopened, and others in the Village will 
follow apace. They all have that certain 
touch, and are inexpensive. Others that have 
been open all summer: Mori's, 14+ 
Bleecker ; The County Fair, 54 E. 9; and 
the Greenwich Village Inn, 5 Sheridan Su. 

HarLEM—Two safe bets if you don’t kn 
your way around out there are Small’s, 7 
Ave. at 134, and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 15! 


MOTION PICTURES 

(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 

at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sun. Mat. at 

Listings are alphabetical.) 

Tue Air Circus—It was only a question 0! 
time before movietone would take to the 
air. Mildly amusing. (Gaiety, B’way at 4 

(Continued on page 10) 
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PARIS ON PARK AVE.! 


From left to right 
LONDON TRADES 


Miss Virginia Maurice wearing Petit 
Pois, a dark red wool crépe cardigan cos- 
tume with dotted sweater and shantung 
kerchief. Copies 89.50. Miss Maurice’s 
felt beret—15.00. 
JEAN PATOU 
Miss Nancy James wearing the Patou 
gray tweed frock with habit skirt. Copies 
49.50. Miss James’ felt hat 19.50. 
CHANEL 

Miss Dorothy Bond in the Chanel black 
woolen frock with white glazed linen 
collar and cuffs. Copies 49.50. Miss 
Bond’s chenille skull cap is 12.50. 


All the young ladies have the new Chanel 
bag of suede lined with chamois. 10.95 


ALL FROCKS IN SIZES 14x TO 20 


Best & Co, 


5th Avenue at 35th Street, N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 29. TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, 


(Continued from page 8) 


3EGGARS OF LirE—A good hobo picture with 
Wallace Beery. (Paramount, B’way at 43; 
performances continuous from 1 P.M., be- 
ginning Sat., Sept. 22. 

Tue Docks or New Yorx—George Bancroft 
in a fine movie of the waterfront. (Para- 
mount, B’way at 43; performances con- 
tinuous from 1 P.M., through Fri., Sept. 21.) 

MotHer Knows Best—Screen version of 
Edna Ferber’s story with Movietone dia- 
logue. (Globe, B’way at 46.) 

Tue Patriot—Jannings superb as a mad 
Russian czar in a story of his downfall. 
(Rialto, 7 Ave. at 42; performances con- 
tinuous from 9 a.M. daily.) 

Tue River Prrate—Victor McLaglen excel- 
lent in another New York waterfront picture. 
(Roxy, 7 Ave. at 50; performances con- 
tinuous from noon, through Fri., Sept. 21.) 

Tue TERROoR—Interesting principally for the 
talking dialogue. (Warner, B’way at 52; 
2:45 and 8:45 P.M.) 

Wincs—Still flying, after more than a year 
of showing the aerial side of war. (Cri- 
terion, B’way at 44.) 

The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “‘White Shadows in the 
South Seas,”’ the menace of civilization; ‘‘The 
Magnificent Flirt,” good comedy, with Florence 
Vidor; “Four Sons,” war from the other side ; 
“Lost in the Arctic,” good northern exposure ; 
“The Racket,” the ‘best of all possible under- 
worlds, with Thomas Meighan; and “The 
Camera Man,” Buster Keaton and funny. 


Movietone shorts are shown regularly at the 
Globe, the Gaiety, and the Paramount. 


OPENING OF NOTE 


Tue Sincinc Foor—Al Jolson in a new 
Vitaphone film that opened too late for 
review in this issue. (Winter Garden, B’way 
at 50.) 


ART 


showing of Davies, 
3urchfield, Poor, London, and _ others: 
Montross, 26 E. 56. Open weekdays 9 
A.M. to 6 P.M., through September. 

NEw AMERICANS—An annual _all-comers’ 
competition; two winners and seventeen 
runners-up are shown: Dudensing, 5 East 
57. Open weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 P.M., 
through Sat., Sept. 29. 


AMERICANS—Mixed 


3estT AMERICANS—First big show of the sum- 
mer work of 
Spencer, and 


Dickinson, 
them : 


America’s finest; 
Kuniyoshi among 


Daniels, 600 Madison, above 57. Open week- 
days, beginning Mon., Sept. 24, 9 A.M. to 
6 P.M. 

FRENCH—Best living moderns; Matisse, Se- 
gonzac, Dufy, and others: Valentine, 43 
E. 57. Open weekdays 11 a.m. to 5:30 P.M., 
through Sat., Sept. 29. 

Moperns—Examples of the good painters, 
European and American, all living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 
Mon, through Fri. 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sat. 
until 6 P.M. 


Younc BLoop—Last two days to see some of 
the more strident Americans: Weyhe, 794 
Lexington, above 61. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M., 
the show ending Sat., Sept. 22. 


ON THE AIR 


LupLow AND GAINSBORG—Violinist and pi- 
anist; Sats., Sept. 22 and 29, at 8:30 P.M., 
over WJz. 


Unitep SymMpnHony OrcHEestraA—Programs 
from standard orchestral es Sun., 
Sept. 23, at 3 p.m., over WAB 


REINALD WERRENRATH—Lecture- recital by a 
good recitaler who is also a good lecturer : 
Sun., Sept. 23, at 7 p.m., over WEAF. 


Licut Oprra—‘“Die Fledermaus,” 
Sun., Sept. 23, at 10:15 P.M., 
ae Von Flotow’s “Stradella :” 
Sept. 27, at 9 p.m., over WABC. 


Granp OpeEra—Mascagni’s ‘‘L’ Amico Fritz: 
Mon., Sept. 24, at 10 p.m., over WOR. 
... “Rigoletto:” Mon., Sept. 24, at 10:30 
p.M., over WEAF. 

Note: Political broadcasting these nights in- 
cludes, among other things, Republican 
hours on Mondays at 8 p.m. and Thurs- 
days at 9 p.m. over WEAF; and on Satur- 
days at 9 p.m. over WJZ. The Democrats 
hold forth on Wednesdays at 10:30 p.m. 
over WEAF, and on Fridays at 10:30 p.m. 
over WJZ. 


by Strauss: 
over WEAF. 
Thurs., 


” 


SPORTS 
BasenaLt—Giants vs. St. Louis, Sat., Sept. 
22; Giants vs. page Sun. through 
Tues., Sept. 23-2 Giants vs. Chicago, 
Thurs. through Sat, Sept. 27-29; Giants 
vs. St. Louis (last home game of the sea- 


son), Sun., Sept. 30. Games at Polo Grounds 

at 3 p.m. Sats. and Sun.; other days at 

3:20 p.m. (Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus 
No. 3.) 

Doc Suow——Englewood Kennel Club, Engle- 
wood, N.J., Sat., Sept. 29. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 


THROUGH SATUR- 
IS DAYLIGHT SAVING] 


FootnALL—Columbia vs. Vermont, Sat., Se; 
29, at 3 p.m.; Baker Field, B’way at 2} 
(Take 7 Ave. Subway to 215th St.) 
N.Y.U. vs. Niagara, Sat., Sept. 29, at 2:30 
p.M.; Ohio Field, University Ave. and 18] 
(Take East Side Subway to 180th St. 

Gotr—Women’s Nat’l, Virginia Hot Springs 
Va., Mon. through Sat., Sept. 24-29 

GREYHOUND Racinc—Another week at the 
Dongan Hills track, Staten Island, through 
Sat., Sept. 29; races nightly at 8:30 p.m. 
(Take ferry at Battery to St. George and 
train or motor to Dongan Hills; also, buses 
leave B’way and 41 at 7 P.M. direct to 
track.) 

HorsE SnHows—Last two days, Fairfield 
County Hunt Club, Westport, Conn., Fri 
and Sat., Sept. 21 and 22. Morris 
County, Morristown, Fri. and Sat., Sept. 21 
and 22. ... Nat’l Polo Pony Society, West- 
bury, L.L., Fri., Sept. 21. Oxridge 
Hunt, Darien, Conn., Sat., Sept. 2 


Hunt Merets—Meadow Brook Steeplechase 
Ass’n, estate of F. Ambrose Clark, West 
bury, L.I., Sat., Sept. 29. 


Poto—Internat’l Matches, U.S. vs. Argentina, 
Meadow Brook Club, Westbury, LI. 
still another postponement to Sat., Sept. 
29; Wed., Oct. 3; and Sat., Oct. 6 
if a third game is necessary. Play at 
4 p.m. (Special trains leave Penn. Sta 
L.I.R.R., from 1:10 to 3 p.m.) ... High- 
goal polo every Sunday at Fleischmann 
Field, Port Washington, L.I., at 4:30 p.m. 
through September. (Train leaves Penn 
Sta., L.ILR.R., at 3:26 p.m.) 

4 


Ractnc—Aqueduct: Races weekdays at 2 
P.M, through Oct. 2. (Trains leave Penn 
Sta., L.I.R.R., at brief intervals from 12:15 
to 1:55 P.M.) 

YACHTING—Season closing with Larchmont 


Y.C. Regatta, Larchmont, Sat., Sept. 22. 


. 
30 


OTHER EVENTS 


Rap10 SHow—Two more days: 
den, Fri. and Sat., 
A.M. to 11 P.M. 


Dantia SHOW—The last blooms of summer 
proudly assembled: Mad. Sq. Garden, Tues. 
through Thurs., Sept. 25-27, open 10 a.m. 
to 1l P.M. 


Note: Daylight Saving Time ends Sat. night, 
Sept. 29. You can go to bed an hour later, 
but be sure to turn the hands of the clock 
one hour to the eft. Registration days 
in New York City are Mon. through Sat., 
Oct. 8-13. 


Mad. Sq. Gar- 


Sept. 21 and 22, open 10 
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sloves of today --- 


such a highly important costume accessory is naturally 
treated with all the careful attention it deserves at 
saks-fifth avenue--- just ask us for any (or all!) the 
modern glove shades---or lengths---but above 
all for alexandrine gloves --- famous in 
paris---exclusive in new york with us. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York 





THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


N the second-story window of what 
used to be a stable, in Fifteenth 
Street near Union Square, a stalk 
of corn is growing. We know about 





it because we chanced to see it, and we 
mention it because it amuses us. It 
evidently also amuses the person who 
lives there, for it is not an accidental 
cornstalk, but a deliberate one. All 
around are garment factories, ware- 
houses, shops; here in the window is 
early autumn. ‘The corn is in the 
tassel, and it seemed to be withering 
before its time. For a long time we 
stood looking up at it. There may 
never be a harvest; yet we like to think 
that on white clear nights there is a 
strange whispering in Fifteenth Street. 
Haven’t we known, ever since we were 
a child, that there are witches in every 
cornfield? 


T is gratifying to be able to announce 

that appreciable progress has been 
made in the appearance of the human 
body. The zest for tanned skin is now 
almost a mania, and the complexion of 
our townspeople, it seems to us, has 
never been better. As we recall the 
old days, nudity in the presence of sun- 
light could be attained only by ladies 

Ju in les Pins and little boys on the 
H rlem River, That is all changed. 
past summer has seen shoulder 
traps let down alluringly to the sun 
all along Long Island’s merry shingle. 
I’) happy results are now apparent at 
very party where evening dress is 


worn. (Of course, some of the most 
deeply sunburned people look as if they 
begrudged every minute spent out of 
doors—but they are handsome, not- 
withstanding. ) 

Stockings, as we’ve said before, have 
been discarded by certain of our gentle- 
women, and hats by many of our 
gentlemen. Brown leg-wax lends an 
added lustre and an appropriate au- 
tumnal tone. In the country, they are 
sequestering private swimming pools 
to preclude the antique formality of 
bathing suits) Everywhere you go, 
undressing is general and_ reasonably 
complete. In the evergreen-bowered 
nooks of Westchester the accepted ten- 
nis costume for men is a pair of pants. 
People are letting in light and air as it 





has seldom been let in before. We are 
getting ahead or something. 


BOUT once a year the human soul 

gets into the papers, when the 
British scientists convene. Once a 
year the mystery of life, the riddle of 
death, are either cleared up or left 
hanging. The reports of the learned 
men enthrall us, and there have been 
moments when we’ve felt that we were 
really approaching an understanding of 
life’s secret. We experienced one of 
those moments the other morning, 
reading a long article on the chemis- 
try of the cell. Unfortunately, when 
we finished we happened to glance in- 
to our goldfish tank and saw there a 
new inhabitant. Frisky, our pet 
snail, had given birth t: * tiny son while 
our back was turned. ‘rhe baby mol- 


lusk was even then hunching along the 
glassy depths, wiggling his feelers, 
shaking his whelky head. Nothing 
about Frisky’s appearance or conduct 
had given us the slightest intimation 
of the blessed event; and gazing at the 


little newcomer, we grew very humble, 
and threw the morning paper away. 
Life was as mysterious as ever. 


E have come to believ e that pretty 
\ \ nearly the keenest business minds 


in this country are its artists and its 
literary folk. 
become marvellously adept at exploit- 
ing their work, and have very little time 
for the work itself any more. ‘To be a 
genius, one must first be a live wire. 


Creative persons have 


‘Take any reputable novelist these days 
—he is rushed to death most of the 
time: dates with his publicity representa- 
tive, dates with his publisher, dates with 
Macy’s, dates with characters in his 
next novel. “Take any conscientious 
poet—long before he writes a poem 
he is busy around the town selling the 
idea to a publication. If you want a 
living example of how one’s art can be 
put over with a bang, drop into Gray’s 
Drug Store any evening at eight and 


see Mr. Edward Clark, author and 





actor of “Relations,” a play at the 
Masque. Every night, before rushing 
over to the theatre, this shy artist parades 
at Gray’s carrying a banner with the 
slogan: “I AM EDWARD CLARK.” Frail, 
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lovely genius like that will not go un- 
rewarded, we feel sure. 


Frau 


M*™ EpNA FERBER, the novelist, 
who lives in Central Park West, 
may not vote this year, 
something that happened when she reg- 
istered prior to the last election. The 
clerk was taking down the facts about 
her: name, address, and so on. 
When he came to the question of eccu- 
didn’t bother to ask her 

He simply glanced up at 
“So Big” and “Show 


“Housewife.” 


because of 


ave 
age, 


pation he 
about that. 
the author of 
Boat” and then wrote 


Peanuts and Crackerjack 


ROBABLY for the last time in our 

life we went to two ball games in 
succession, last week. ‘The trip to 
the ball grounds is too long, the crowds 
are too great, the ILR.T. didn’t get us 
home in time for dinner. Furthermore, 
the environs of the Yankee Stadium, 
on the day of a game, are in a state 
of clamant siege. Just under the “L” 
station at Jerome Avenue, an Italian 
urged us personally to buy a hot dog. 
We were heckled by men selling red 
balloons eight feet long, miniature ball 
bats, raspberry ice in lily cups, jumping 
rabbits, even layer cake. 
Throughout the game there is a con- 
stant chant of Horton’s-ice-cream. Af- 
ter one game a sallow man accosted us 
in an open field and bade us play with 
him at dice right there. We didn’t, but 
others did, and a crowd gathered, hem- 
ming us in until a shocked gentleman 
who looked like the late Admiral 
Dewey dispersed it by threatening to 
call the police. 

We went to the games largely to de- 
termine whether New York is really 
a home town, ardent in its support of 
the home team, or whether, as experts 
have asserted, most everybody wants 
the Yankees to lose. We can report 
only the conclusion that people who 
attend ball games in this city are a bit 
mad. W hen, in the last game, Mr. 
Ehmke, the Philadelphia pitcher, hurt 
his leg and had to retire with the bases 
full of New York players, a dour fel- 
low shouted in our ear that all Phila- 
delphia players are yellow dogs and that 
Mr. Ehmke was not injured at all. 
When the substitute pitcher won the 
game for the Athletics, this detractor 
arose and cheered for them. 

Nothing shows the vagaries of the 
crowd more clearly than the way Babe 


chocolate 


Ruth is received. He is unquestionably 
the biggest one-man show in sports 
around town. Neither Mr. Hitchcock’s 
polo stick nor Mr. Tilden’s rac- 
quet can stir an audi- 
ence as does Mr. 
Ruth’s bat. Once 
when he was pur- 
posely passed so 
that he couldn’t 
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petition, and nobody bought any. Stil 
proud and confident, she entered the m 
on her customs declaration as having 4 
value of twenty-seven hundred 
dollars. At the dock she discoy- 

ered that this meant she would 
have to pay a very large tay, 

and she had only eleven dol- 
lars. A practical customs 
official met the 








hit the ball, the 
stand booed the 
pitcher. When he hit 
a home run and won 


the game Tuesday, the 0 

crowd rose like a thundering wave 
and tossed a spray of straw hats, 
score cards, and newspapers upon 


the field. Whenever he struck out, 
the same spectators who had yelled 
themselves hoarse for him, got up and 
cheered the pitcher who had fanned 
him. 

We did make a few half-hearted 
judgments: that the people in the high- 
er-priced seats, particularly the ladies, 
were largely of Philadelphia leanings, 
that the ty pical New York fan, if there 
is any, wears no coat, chews tobacco, 
and shows his loyalty largely by shout- 
ing great insults at his favorites. But 
we are not very sure about that. It 
was although we 
could not correlate the fact, that the 
army of parked cars outside came most- 
ly from New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Mass: ichusetts, and very few 
Pennsylvania. 

One moment in the ‘Tuesday game, 
which Ruth won with his home run 
in the eighth inning, was affecting. In 
the ninth, from his hidden seat in the 
Philadelphia dugout, the aging Cor- 
nelius McGillicuddy, of Philadelphia, 
sent forth, to try to the game, 
two players whose names were magic 
when Babe Ruth’s was unknown. One 
was Eddie Collins, the other Ty Cobb. 
But the crowd was on its way out by 
this time. Only a handful of old fel- 
lows stood rather reverently to watch 
in silence while both the veterans hit 
weak fly balls and then were swallowed 
up in the rush of people onto the field. 


interesting to note, 


and 
from 


save 


ArtIs Long 


F | pswsilbele! New Jersey girl sailed 
into port last Saturday with two 
large crates containing several score 
paintings which she had completed dur- 
ing six months in Paris (she is only 
twenty-one but strong and vigorous). 
She had tried to sell the paintings in 
Paris, but there was considerable com- 






emergency by 
suggesting that 
she change her declaration to read “No 
Value.” ‘The young lady walked off 
by herself, had a short cry, and then 
followed the leaving the pier 
with both her paintings and her eleven 
dollars, if not her pride. 


advice, 


Author and Actor 
pata aoe ae sgt has been 


some—as to what the movies paid 
George Bernard Shaw for appearing 
before the Movietone, and how he 
came to do it, is settled by the arrival 
of travellers who talked to the Irish 
playwright abroad this summer. We 
are told that the film means a clear half 
million dollars to the movie people, and 
they make a secret of the matter. Shaw, 
however, makes none. He received no 
payment himself, but he suggested that 
his secretary be given something. This 
was done. ‘The got six or 
cight hundred dollars. 

The Movietone representative _ in 
England had written Shaw asking that 
he pose. Shaw had steadfastly refused 
to traffic with the movie industry and 
he might have refused, but about that 
time he happened to see a Movietone of 
Mussolini in action. A dramatist who 
has cast and directed his own shows, 
he didn’t think much of Mussolini as 
an actor. He thought he could do much 
better himself. Forthwith he replied 
to the Movietone man, inviting him to 
come to his place and take the picture. 
He is gleeful about the success of his 
film and likes to talk about it. 


secretary 


The Commodore 


HEN tthe pretty sails of the 

yachts are furled after Larch- 
mont’s final regatta of the season at 
the end of this week, Mr. Henry L. 
Maxwell will have completed his first 
year as commodore. Yachting folk 
are inclined to agree that he is a vital 
element in the sport. He has 
stimulated things greatly this season. 


new 


For one thing, he sets a worthy exam- 


ple. 


He makes a career of owning 
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boats, rather than a pas- 
time. Any year in which 
he has on hand less than 
twelve assorted craft is 
an off year. Whenever 
a new class is proposed, 
he invariably enters it. 
This season he has been 
interested in the cause of 
the “internationalists,” 
promoting it with his 
new twelve-metre Isolde. 

Mr. Maxwell started 
forty years ago to navi- 
gate Huntington Harbor 
in a twelve-foot pump- 
kinseed, with a Gordon 
setter for a crew. Yacht- 
ing has been his life ever 
since, except for a brief 
period in business. He 
once went to work for 
the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, prac- 
tically a family posses- 
sion, but when he found 
that his job interfered 
with his yachting, he 
gave up cement. 

His father, 
J. Rogers Max- 
well, loved boats, 
owned lots of 
them, and raced 
a great deal. He 


“No, 
no! 
Not 

that!” 


- 
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encouraged his son’s interest in the sport ; 
when other youngsters were still tagging 
after governesses, Harry Maxwell hada 
“marine nurse,’ Cap’n Jimmie Smith, 
all-round boatman. Harry soon got 
to be pretty good. When he sailed 
on his father’s yachts they usually won. 
In his early teens he was a crack 
racing skipper. He and Mr. Sherman 
Hoyt were for several years the boy 
wonders of the Sound. Friendly rivals 
then, they are so today. 

Before the elder Maxwell died he 
sailed his schooner Queen to win the 
King’s Cup race off Newport. Last 
year, on the twentieth anniversary of 
his father’s triumph, Henry Maxwell 
took the King’s Cup with his fifty- 
footer, Barbara. He still owns the 
Barbara, also the Banshee, a forty- 
footer, with which he has won fifty 
first prizes, the six-metre Lanai, the 
Isolde, the power launch Duck Soup, 
the eighty-foot power yacht Tara, flag- 
ship of Larchmont, and an odd lot of 
small craft which his three sons sail 
from their summer home at Fisher’s 
Island. He is considered one of the 
smartest helmsmen in the country. In 
a race he uses a traffic cop’s whistle. 
One blast brings Red Pete, his sailing 
master, aft for instructions. “Two 
blasts is the signal to execute them. 

Most of the grade A yacht clubs 
hereabouts claim Mr. Maxwell as a 
member—the New York, Indian Har- 
bor, Seawanhaka, Corinthian, Amer- 
ican, and the Eastern, in addition to 
Larchmont. He holds a non-resident 
membership in the Royal Nassau Sailing 
Club. Besides his summer place at 
Fisher’s Island, he has one at Glen 
Cove, another on Thimble Island in 
the Sound, and another at Lake Pla- 
cid. As winter quarters he has a house 
in Princeton and an apartment in East 
Fifty-second Street, but he also often 
goes to Nassau in the Bahamas in this 
season for the small-boat racing there. 


Helen 


T is fun watching Helen Wills play 

aman. Wesat in the long sunlight 
at Forest Hills the other afternoon 
and watched her in an exhibition match 
with Bowman. In appearance, Miss 
Wills continues to be strangely decep- 
tive—part Amazon, part 
Peaseblossom—it is never 

I 

which. When she 


possible to make up your 
mind 
steps up to the base- 
line to serve, she 
points her left toe 
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like a dancing master (she walks a 
little like Howard Marsh,  any- 
way). Then she winds up and sends a 
ball crashing across like the lady she 
is. Racing all over the backcourt, she 
hammers the ball hard with her strong 
right arm, and then, at the end of the 
point, minces back to her corner, her 
left hand crinked much as a Jady might 
crink it who had just spilt a little tea 
on the floor. 


Beagling 
mt air of excitement prevails now 
J 


in the fine homes of Peapack, 
N. J. The hunting of the hare will 
soon be on in full hue, the music of 
the beagles will be loud upon the hills. 
Beagles, as the other half may not 
know, are short-legged little hounds 
with floppy ears and sad, troubled 
There is nothing exactly com- 
parable to the baying of twenty or 
thirty of them. Peapack has two fine 
One hunts in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. Other places 
have hare hunts too, but Peapack’s, 
which take place every Saturday regu- 
larly until deep snow, are as exciting 
as you will find anywhere. 
The morning run begins at some- 


voices. 


packs. 


one’s estate after an early breakfast. 
There the huntsmen and huntsladies 
meet the hounds, which are brought 
up in a truck. ‘The Master of 
Hounds, who wears a little cap and 
a green jacket, blows a horn and cracks 
a whip and the hounds come to parade 
rest. If they don’t, he hits one or 
two of the ringleaders a smart cuff. 
Two Whips, also dressed in green, 
take up their positions, one on either 
side of the pack, and off they go, the 
ladies and gentlemen, muffled in heavy 
sweaters, walking brisk- 
ly after them. It is like 
fox-hunting, except that ~ 
the hunters are afoot. 
Soon the hounds sniff 
the air and give tongue. 
Away they run, into the 
fields, through the bram- 
bles, toward the hills. 
The hunters run after 
them. As like as not, 
after about half an hour, 
out that the 
beagles are chasing a 
This is a grave 
error on their part, since 
the object is to chase 
Rabbits are too 
easy. If the pack has 
made this error the Mase 


it comes 


rabbit. 


hares. 


ter toots his horn and the Whips snap 
their whips to call off the dogs. Since 
a beagle has as much fun chasing a 
rabbit as a hare, it is often difficult to 
call them off. Masters have been 
known to spank the hounds, pinch 
them, and so on, to get their minds off 
the rabbit. 

When the hare is seen there is a 
cry of “Tally-ho!,” and the chase is on 
in dead earnest, uphill and down. Some 
of the huntsmen and their ladies drop 
out because of twisted ankles, blistered 
feet, and weariness. Limousines course 
the main roads to succor these. “The 
strongest hearts and limbs carry on. 
The dogs seem to like to plunge into 
the wooded hills, lose the hunters, and 
go it on their own. This may be 
fun for them, but it isn’t for the gen- 
tlemen and ladies. Sometimes they 
have to go hallooing and tooting for 
an hour before they come upon the 
little rascals—with always the chance 
that the pack is after a rabbit again. 
There is, in fact, 
more than a chance 
of this; there is a like- 
lihood. One outdoors- 


man tells us that in m 
the long beagling sea- i> 
g ging PN 
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son last year he never saw a hare 
caught. Incidentally, the fellow says 
furthermore that he doesn’t expect to 
see one caught this year either, as he js 
going to stay out of town, one where 
and another, until the season is quite 
over. 


Treatment 


OSSIBLY we shouldn’t reveal this. 

It has to do with an elephant 
charmer, a very beautiful one; and 
ordinarily the private affairs of an 
elephant charmer should not be aired. 
Still... 

This lady goes to the Bronx Zoo 
more for psychological reasons than be- 
cause she loves animals. She charms 
Luna, a large female elephant. In do- 
ing so she derives a feeling of power. 
Luna likes peanuts moderately well, but 
her appetite in this regard has been satis- 
fied over a long period of years. Now 
what she really likes is not peanuts but 


“Geez but 


Park a 





dull, I think I'l 
go up to Bryail 
while 
just for achange. 
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Jump sugar. So the lady carries to 
Luna’s outdoor pen a little bag full of 
Crystal Domino cubes. While crowds 
of people stand there, mildly engaging 
the attention of the lordly beast by 
offering nuts, this lady pushes her way 
through to the front, discloses a lump 
of sugar, walks around to the other side 
of the pen, and calls softly, pachyderm- 
‘cally: “Here Luna, here Luna!” 
She says that without a moment’s 
hesitation Luna drops everything and 
comes across to her, bulky and magnifi- 
cent. This astounds the bystanders and 
gives the lady just that feeling of power 
which an analyst has told her she must 
occasionally experience to be well. 


September Has an R 


HE oyster business isn’t what it 

used to be. Prohibition almost 
did itin. New York, although larger, 
consumes only about one- -fifth as m: ny 
oysters as it once did. “Twenty years 
avo a dozen oyster boats were moored 
along the wharves at the foot of West 
Twelfth Street. Gay and _ brightly 
painted, they made a well-remembered 
landmark. Now there are only three 
oyster boats, and they are moored at 
the foot of Pike Street, in the shadow 
of Manhattan Bridge. Adorned with 
porches, pilasters, window blinds, and 
gewgaws, they conceal their humble 
origin as barges. They look like a trio 
of villas from Flatbush that have run 
away to sea, 

These craft float, but as boats go, 
they don’t get around much. ‘The 
actual fishing is done by saltier craft; 
these barges serve only as a floating 
depot for the hz indling of the catch. 
Inside, they are really small factories. 
Rows of men in rubber boots and 
rubber aprons stand at benches, armed 
each with a hammer, a tiny anvil, 
and a hooked knife. With 
they crack the shell, split it open, scoop 
out the oyster, and drop it into a con- 
tainer, all with accomplished rapidity. 
They have a lot to do. Sometimes they 
open forty million oysters in the course 
of a year, j 

As the men work, empty buckets 
are rolled in and filled buckets rolled 
away. Oyster schooners may be seen 
at almost any hour unloading at one 
end of the barges. Delivery wagons 
load at the other end. Machines for 
chopping ice roar and grind. There are 
offices in the barges, in which telephone 
bells ring and typewriters rattle. It 
is only when the wash from a passing 
steamer makes the floor heave under 


these 








his feet that a visitor realizes he is afloat. 

The boat belonging to the firm of 
George M. Still is the veteran of the 
fleet. From grandfather down, since 
long before the Civil Wa ir, the Stills 
have been oystermen; the present head 
of the firm is sixty-eight years old and 
grew up with ascoop-knife and hammer. 
For many years he served oysters and 
beer at his restaurant in Third Avenue 
above Fourteenth Street—a famous re- 
sort in the days when Union Square 
Rialto. Prohibition closed 
him out. The last of his neighbors on 
Third Avenue, Allaire’s, went under 
the hammer four months ago. 

Oddly enough, the World War 
formed a sad chapter in the history of 
oysters in these parts. Shortly after 
the opening of hostilities strange mala- 
dies began to decimate them, even in 
their beds twenty feet below the waves. 
No one is quite clear as to the cause of 
this, it seems. Mr. Still is not quite 
clear himself, but he says he thinks it 


was the 





“Lillian has been good lately, 
but a couple of weeks ago she was 
most obstreperous. 


very 


“But, Mother—that was because you 
didw’t follow my diet.” 


was torpedoes or something. At any 
rate, things looked up after the Treaty 
of Versailles and have been better since. 
Mr. Still reports the present oyster sea- 
son as beginning auspiciously. 


| # ife Since Prohibition 


— the trial of a bootlegger 
in a local court, his liquor was 
introduced as evidence. Experts who 
had tested it swore that it was genuine, 
before-the-war stuff. This astonishing 
fact made a profound impression upon 
everyone present and may have had 
something to do with the fact that the 
jury acquitted the accused. At any 
rate, so we are told by a lawyer who 
was there, the foreman of the jury 
called to him just before he left the 
room, a free man. “Say,” he said, 
“let me have your card. I’ve been try- 
ing for years to get a bootlegger who 
h: indled real stuff. "y 

—THE New YorKERs 
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INDUSTRIAL CRISES 


Consternation at Heinz’s when an inventory count reveals that they 
have been manufacturing fifty-eight varieties for years 
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THE COLOR OF MICE 


OTHING pleases me more than 

an old belt. When age has 

limbered it, a belt grows in- 
creasingly precious, for in its abandoned 
notches a man traces the lively story of 
jis youth, I need only look at the 
first knife-punched hole in my belt to 
read a whole saga of the girded loin 
and remember how, in the presence of 
ther boys, I used to hitch myself tight 
with a jerk of bravado and a slight pain 
in the stomach. An old belt like that 
is not to be lightly discarded, merely 
because it’s old, 

Probably my wife did not realize 
how I felt about belts when she 
called me across the room the other 
evening. 

“What is that leather thing holding 
your pants up?” she asked. 

“That’s my old belt and we won’t 
go into it any further,” I replied. “It 
is my belt, it is comfortable, and it re- 
minds me of days gone by.” 

“Well,” she said, “it reminds me of 
old pieces of rope, old window-shade 
tassels, and old halters that are found 
after barns burn down. ‘Take it off 
and buy yourself a new one.” 

“Not the slightest chance,” I re- 
marked. 

“Well, then, wear a vest. You 
can’t go around looking like that.” 


E did not discuss belts any more 

that evening. We might, in 
truth, never have discussed belts again 
all our lives had not I gone into a haber- 
dasher’s shop the next morning to buy 
a shirt because my clean ones had run 
out. I noticed that the salesman, 
whom I did not like, eyed me as he 
wrapped the parcel—much as my wife 
had eyed me the night before. As I 
started to go, he came round the cor- 
ner of the counter, stealthily. He took 
my arm. 

“Can I interest you in a belt?” 
he asked, 

What transpired from then on is 
just what transpires in hundreds of 
haberdasheries every day in the week— 
the native resolution, the faltering 
voice, the lure of the article, the glit- 
tering eye, the gradual breaking down 
of the spirit, the ultimate sale, the 
whimpering, broken man going out 
through the door with an extra parcel 
under his arm. Only in my case it 
was worse, because the clerk not 
only sold me a belt, he sold me 

mouse-gray belt. He said mouse- 
cray was the thing. 
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All day at the office I wore my old 
belt. But on the way upstairs to the 
apartment I slipped the new one on, 
fretfully aware that the notch was not 
in the right place, annoyed at the 
strange pressure and the stiffness. 

“Now what have you done!” said 
my wife, when I took my coat off. 

“Well, who. started all this belt 
trouble, anyway!” I wanted to know. 
“You said get a new belt, so I did.” 

“No, you didn’t,” she replied, “be- 
cause that thing Is going right back 
where it came from, so tzke it off 
quick before the notch gets no- 
ticeable.”’ 

“Listen,” I began, “this belt is 
mouse-gray, and if you knew anything 
at all you’d know that mouse-gray is 
t all | ‘ 
the thing.” 

“Come over here, my little man,” 
said my wife. So I went over. “Now 
don’t you realize that you'll get into 
rouble with that belt?” 
troubl th that belt 

“What d’you mean, trouble?” 

“T mean it may attract mice.” 

“You make me sick,” I said. “Any- 
way, it isn’t exactly a mouse-gray— 
a . ” - . 
it’s more a battleship-gray. 

“Well, it may attract battleships,” 
said my wife, who thinks she is funny. 
Again we dropped the discussion, and 
I went to sleep that night vowing to 
wear the new gray belt for a, few 
days merely as a gesture, and then 
work gradually back into my old 
one later. But this is really where my 
story begins. 


HAD hardly got to the bottom of 

the stairs next morning, when I 
looked down and saw that a little 
mouse was following me. 












cr 


swan!” | cried, waving my Her- 
ald Tribune at him. “Git out of 


here!” But he still came on, scurry- 
ing along from step to step, nose to the 
ground, “Hey!” I screamed, rush- 
ing through the door and down the 
street toward the Elevated. As I 
passed the Greek’s on the corner, an- 
other mouse ran out and joined the 
first. “The two of them came bris- 
tlng up the Elevated steps, right 
at my heels, and on the platform one of 
them boldly started up my trouser-leg. 
“Phoo! You can’t do that!” I yelled, 
But the 
words had barely rung out across 


swatting the climbing one. 


the morning when a third mouse 
leapt from the old = stove in the 
ticket office and began to advance 
toward me. 

I rode uptown with the three of 
them under my coat, snuggled against 
my belt, and pretended bravely that I 
was enjoying the editorials in the 
paper. 

At Forty-second Street I got off, 
quite frightened, and wondering what 
my next move would be. I wished I 
had paid some attention to my wife, 
but there was very little time to think 
about her. People were already be- 
ginning to notice that I had mice. 
Some of the women in the “LL” station 
were screaming, in a fragmentary way. 
Dodge along as I might, I could not 
clude the three little mice, and they 
came leaping and playing down the 
steps with me to the street. 

For a moment I just stood still on 
the sidewalk. I did not dare take my 
belt off for fear my trousers would 
come down; it seemed to me that 
would be worse than mice. It did noc 
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“T hat only 
leaves me 
ten dol- 
lars for 
the per- 
manent, 








particularly surprise me that a fourth 
mouse appeared from under the news- 
stand and climbed my leg—worse than 
the others in his fresh frenzy to get at 
my mouse-colored belt. 


VEN in my bewilderment I could 

not help noticing that the town, 
at Forty-second Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue, seemed to be noisier than usual. 
The roar of the “L,” the banging of 
the crosstown cars, the grinding of 
horns, the screams of the terrified 
women leaping out of the way of my 
mice—these sounds were dimmed in a 
nighty crashing sound that seemed to 
be coming from the general direction 
of Riverside Drive. It grew louder as I 
stood there, and it soon became mingled 
with the distant sound of shattered 
glass and falling timbers and twisting 
steel I looked upward. The sky 
was full of black smoke. I had a feel- 
ing that I was being swept back into 
another period, a glacial time. I had 
a feeling that I didn’t even know what 


om Nur, 


so hadn't I better just take the step-ins?” 


about 
down 
“Bat- 


the little boy was talking 
who came racing madly 
Sixth Avenue, screaming 
tleships!” 
It was alltrue. The bat- 
tleships were coming— 
mowing down every- 
thing before them in 
their relentless haste 
to get to my belt. 
Already I could 
see the sun glint 
from their wet 
sides, the lean guns 
advancing, the 
knife-bladesof the 
prows, the belch- 
ing stacks cloud- 
ing the sky. With 
only one course 
left open to me, I 
lost no time. 
“Take this,” I 
said, slipping off 
my belt and 
handing it to the 
nearest lady, be- 





fore she could see 
that there were 
some mice that 
went with it. As 
I did so, my trou- 
sers rippled to the 
ground and I 
sprang, half naked 
and wholly nim- 
ble, into the near- 
est haberdashery. 
With no surprise 
at all I heard an unctuous voice begin, 
“Can I interest you in some B.v.D.’s?” 
—E. B. W. 


OF ALL THINGS 


HE result of the Maine election 
seems to have pleased both sides; 
the Republicans because they won, and 
the Democrats because they have sunny 
dispositions. 
e 


We are pained to observe that let- 
ters to the newspapers on the campaign 
show a pretty low order of intelligence. 
We have not read such poor literature 
for four years. 

° 

Says Edward Schill of East Orange, 
“If you teach a boy to blow a saxo- 
phone, he’ll never blow a safe.” Even 
so, it’s not a thing to decide hastily. 


A Herald Tribune scout says that 
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hooch is plentiful in the cotton belt and 

both cheaper and better than the New 

York supply. The experiment gets nob- 

ler and nobler the farther south you go, 
ae 


The proposal to make our metropoli- 
tan district a state is fore- 
doomed to failure. It would be a good 
state to visit but you couldn’t hire any- 
body to live there. 


sepa rate 


The play, “The Night Before,” has 
been arrested and locked up. We un- 
derstand that it was charged with not 
being about prizefights or the news- 
paper business. 

7 


There is authoritative denial of the 
rumor that Manhattan Island is sink- 
ing into the sea. We trust this will 
put an end to the whispering campaign. 


Some of the scandalous stories told 
about our Governor are probably due 
to a misunderstanding. It wasn’t Al 
Smith but Al Capone. 


Two thousand people gathered to 
watch John Coolidge go to work on 
his first day. New Haven seems to be 
suffering from grave mental unem- 
ployment. 

. 


The President of Colgate says that 
the universal five-day week is rapidly 
drawing near. It won’t be long now 
until the weekends touch in the mid- 
dle and nobody can say anything snooty 
about Jimmy Walker. 


Since Tunney took his hat out of 
the ring he has been singularly unsuc- 
cessful in escaping from the public eye. 
We loyally maintain, however, that 
Gene’s private life would be above re- 
proach if he had any. 


The great American invasion of the 
South Polar region is now under wa 
and everybody wishes it luck. It is about 
time that Uncle Sam paid some atten- 
tion to Antarctic. 


Now that a radio-television play has 
been broadcast successfully, we must 
find a shorter and uglier word for t! 
thing. Perhaps a ravie; or, worse still, 
a moodio. —Howarp BRuBAKER 
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rr, yow ll answer for this: 
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“By Gad, offic 








MY POLITICAL CRYSTAL BALL 


ANY people have asked me 
which presidential election in 
the past I deemed most in- 

teresting, but with a certain amount of 
reserve which comes, I suppose, from 
a long line of hard-headed Yankee 
ancestors I have always hitherto re- 
frained from any definite expression 
of opinion on that subject. Then, too, 
I admit to having been somewhat ir- 
ritated by their use of the word “in- 
teresting.” 
A presidential election that was inter- 
esting to, let us say, a parlor maid 
would not, ipso facto, be equally so to 
Chief Mumbo Jumbo in South Africa. 
“A rose by any other name,” etc. 
The time seems to have arrived, though, 
when it is more or less incumbent upon 
me to clear up the confusion surround- 
ing my belief as to which presidential 
election actually zvas the most interest- 
ing, and so, with some reluctance, I 
break a self-imposed silence of many 
years. 

There is much to be said, for exam- 
ple, in behalf of the Hayes-Tilden con- 
test. Hayes (or Haynes, as my mother 
called him) was a frequent visitor at 
our house and one aa the earliest recol- 
lections of my boyhood was_ being 


Interesting—but to whom? 


awakened one night by the sound of 
him falling down ‘the back stairs. My 
mother was giggling at the time (she 
made a wonderful Welsh rarebit, too, 
on occasion) but as soon as Mr. Hayes 
had reached the last step she ran down 
after him with a bottle of arnica and 
insisted that he come back up and say 
“goodnight” to us children, which he 
kindly consented to do. I cannot smell 
arnica now but what I think of Mr. 
Hayes, although that must have been 
thirty-five or forty years ago. Tilden 
I have never met, although I have 
often watched him play. 

Perhaps more interesting, even, than 
the Hayes-Tilden election was the 
Blaine-Cleveland campaign which re- 
sulted in the dissolution of so many 
lifelong friendships and eventually led 
to the “adoption of the black vest with 
a dinner coat after six o’clock. Blaine 
(or “Beans,” as my mother called him) 
was touring the state in his futile at- 
tempt to interest the voters in Bad- 
minton (which he had learned at Ox- 
ford), and when he came to Columbus 
he naturally stayed with us as we had 
an extra room which we only used for 
our sewing machine and a few whist 
tables. Unfortunately, our dress- 
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maker, a Miss Henderson, was occupy- 
ing the room at the time, so Mr. Blaine 
had to go to the Neil House where | 
understand he got a very comfortable 
room for $1.50. 

Cleveland, however, was “‘a fish o| 
another color,” and I shall never for- 
get his famous “Cross of Gold” speec! 
We were living (or visiting) in Akron 
at the time and my uncle, a Mr. Sul- 
livan but with a slight touch of genius, 
composed a “Cross of Gold” march in 
7/4 time which was considered ver, 
daring at the time and_ necessitated 
crossing the right hand over the left 
not once but many times. 
that he sent a copy of his march to 
Mr. Cleveland’s opponent, Mr. Blaine, 
with the notation written across the fly- 
leaf, “Try to play this, you—”, but 
nothing ever came of it. It was Uncl 
W alter, incidentally, who became quite 
deaf in the later years of his life, al- 
though the incident has since ect 
credited to Beethoven. 


I remember 


NOTHER © unusual 
campaign was the famous Gur- 
ney-Driscoll contest, although probably 
not many will remember it now. It 
occurred, as I recall, in 1897—not a 
year for a presidential election at all, 
which added to the uniqueness of th 
situation. Mr. Gurney was an emi- 
nent lawyer in Columbus who had 
married the daughter of old Ambrose 
Hannafield, and old Ambrose, amon: 
other things, owned most of the salt 
mines in Piqua. His daughter Stella 
was a very ambitious woman, which, 
combined with her wealth and a quick 
little twitch she used while waltzing, 
made her a formidable power in Ohio 
politics. I forget just who it was sug- 
gested that Will > Gurney run fo 
president, but the idea caught on and 
before the opposition knew what was 
happening he had secured the promises 
to vote for him of all the people on 
his block (except Mr. Lanman, who 
was away for the summer) and it 
looked as though he would not only 
be nominated for president but would 
also win the Shetland pony for the 


presidential 


most new subscriptions to the Saturday 
Evening Post, and that, mind you 
right seitiins the nose of “M: ark” 
Hanna w ho, for once, seemed 
to have been caught “nap- 
* ping.” . However, things were 
finally straightened out and Gur- 
ney was persuaded to withdraw in 
favor of McKinley, another Ohio man. 








“But he always leads from a king!” 
“Dear boy! he gets that from the Warren side.” 


Gurney’s opponent, Driscoll, later en- 
tered Harvard and played right guard 
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for three years except in the games 
against Yale. 

“Quite different in many respects 
from the Gurney-Driscoll contest was 
the Harrison-Tillingast election, which 
was won by the former 6-4, 6-4, 6-4, 
and 2 to play. Harrison was the great- 
srandson of old “Tippecanoe” and had 
inherited from his illustrious ancestor 
an almost uncanny skill with a spade 
mashie. The Democrats, however, 
raised the cry of “Turn the rascals 
out,” and feeling was at fever heat 
almost up to the seventeenth green 
where Harrison sunk a long two-foot 
putt for a 9, giving him the match and 
the highest honor within the gift of the 
American people. It was characteris- 
tic of the winner’s generosity that he 
at once offered his opponent the post 
of ambassador to Japan, and it was in 
honor of that occasion that the song 
“A Bicycle Built for Two” was com- 
posed, a sincere tribute to the presi- 
dent’s sportsmanship, and an interest- 
ing comment on the bicycle situation 
in the Far East. ‘Tillingast, of course, 
declined, but “the melody lingered on.” 


ming spied of campaign “ditties,” 
there is an interesting story of how 
“When It’s Apple Blossom Time in 
Normandy” came to be written. Deems 
Taylor, then only a singing waiter at 
“Nigger Mike’s” on the Bowery, was 
a great personal friend of Charles E. 
Hughes, and whenever the “Great 
Commoner” was in the city he used to 
go down to hear his friend sing. One 
evening, so the story goes, while 
Hughes was in the midst of his cam- 
paign against the late Woodrow Wil- 
son, he became quite annoyed at hear- 
ing his cook sing over and over again 
a song which sounded like “When It’s 
Yama Massa Mine Him More Than 
Me,” which even at that time did not 











seem to make much sense, and so he 
tiptoed out to the pantry to listen. 
After fifteen minutes, however, he was 
obliged to give up, and after several 
sleepless nights it was only by the 
merest coincidence that he was able 

to satisfy his curiosity, when, in 
passing a music store, the sound of 

a familiar song struck his ear, and 
he lost no time in purchasing a 
copy. The incident spread like 
wildfire and soon every Re- 
publican Glee Club was sing- 
ing “Charlie Hughes’ song.” 
Unfortunately, the whole 
thing had happened too late 
in the campaign to do much 
good, and when the returns 
were finally counted it was 
found that Wilson had won 
—a fact that was regretted by 
no one more than Mr. Hughes’ old 
friend Deems Taylor. 

The Taft campaign, too, was a 
curious mixture of ups and downs. 
Taft, as you will recall, was running 
against Bryan and at the same time 
having quite a lot of trouble with his 
sinus, so that the whole result hinged 
on the vote of Missouri where the con- 
test had been exceptionally bitter owing 
to the injection of the slavery question 
into the issue. Then, too, the Missouri 
people kept getting ‘Taft mixed up with 
aman named Taffed who had incurred 
their hostility by putting some awful- 
smelling stuff in the State House stove, 
and at one time it looked as though 
Bryan might be the next president. But 
Taft very cleverly won a great many 
Democrats to his side by sending them 
blotters, and when the votes were tabu- 
lated it was found that he had carried 
the state. 

It will therefore be easily seen that it 
has been no easy matter for me to de- 
cide as to which has been “my most 
interesting presidential election.” 

—Dona_p OGDEN STEWART 


“Ah, there goes the Bishop.” 
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Aunts and uncles 
assemble at the 
windows 











In the 
lobby (some 
Eskimos and 
some A &f P 
Gypsies likely as not) 





The sheik announcer. 
“Dowt forget — the 
tooth paste in the red 
and yellow striped 
tubes. WV ‘ell, 2 ood- 
night, folks.” 














The Grand Opera Hour. It 
doesn’t matter how short the 
tenor is to the ladies and geii- 
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A PLEA FOR BAD PLAYS 


SPENT a week, a while ago, in 

Atlantic City with my collaborator 

finishing a play. It was a very cru- 
cial week—creatively. For the benefit 
of the precocious few who have had 
nothing to do with playwriting, I 
should state that finishing a play is a 
dreadfully unhappy business. 

By the time one gets around to Act 
III a morbid sense of defeat is inevita- 
ble. There is something peculiarly hol- 
low about a play manuscript. There 
are so few words in it. And for the 
most part these few, in cold type, are so 
meaningless. 

In the heat of composition it is, of 
course, quite different. One visualizes. 
One recites. One astounds one’s neigh- 
bors by sudden screams, sudden bursts 
of “gay and abandoned laughter.” One 
struts around in picturesque house 
slippers crying to the apartment walls, 
“T adore you. Your eyes bewilder 
me.” (I am not quoting from our 
new play but from another play which 
I wrote long ago and which was no 
gor rd. ) 

During the heat of composition one 
is Cyrano and Douglas Fairbanks and 
Leander and even Pauline Lord. 
Words mean little or nothing. One 
puts down the sentence “Very well, 
then, you shall see,” and is immediate- 
ly thrown into uncontrollable bursts of 
laughter. 

It was the way one said it, the ef- 
fect it had on the other characters and 
part of the strange 
but, alas, often du- 


bious clairvoyance 
which playwrights 


have when surround- 
ed during their cre- 
ative moments _ by 
their phantom char- 
acters. 

During such mo- 
ments ‘“‘yalues” are 
apparent that never 
will be apparent again, 
effects are achieved that seem to dry 
with the ink on the paper, comedy and 
drama and characterization are magi- 
cally evolved that fill one with transi- 
tory pride no other species of endeavor 
can induce in one. 

And during these illusory moments 
one has only a single misgiving. Where 
will the producer of the opus find ac- 
tors as marvellous as oneselff Where 
will he find thespians able to give these 
lines the subtle shadings, the intimate 
fair and significance that attach to 





them as they issue from one’s own 
mouth? 

But in the last week of finishing a 
play all this has changed. One no longer 
lends to the words of the poet the music 
of one’s voice. One studies such lines as 
“Very well, then, you shall see,” and 
wonders why they are there, what they 
mean. Particularly is this true when 
one’s collaborator grows suddenly irri- 
table and says, “Oh, stop talking with 
an accent. You’re turning into an 
absolute ham.” 

This is the Gethsemane of the col- 
laborator. Here something divine seems 
to escape out of him. His proteanism 
blows up. And the play—usually the 
last act—on which he is working be- 
comes abruptly a monotone, a thing 
without rouge or footlights. 


T was at this particular crisis in our 

play work that I rushed into the 
lobby of the Atlantic City hotel and 
bought a New York newspaper. I dis- 
like being called a ham and having the 
insouciant Russian accent with which I 
was lending poignancy to the lines of 
Dmitri, our romantic émigré, suddenly 
ridiculed. Nobody who has _ not 
worked with a play collaborator can 
begin to understand the viciousness and 
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brutality of which the human soul is 
capable. 

I sat in the lobby with the same 
great hurt in my bosom that any of the 
Barrymores might have felt had they 
just been hissed and booed off a Broad- 
way stage and pursued down an alley 
by a pack of raucous and derisive Broad- 
way critics. The reason I mention crit- 
ics is that in the very journal I was un- 
fortunate enough to buy in the lobby of 
that Atlantic City hotel, one of these 
gentry, in his usual unequivocal man- 
ner, chided first-night audiences for 
their supineness and lethargy. He would 
have them make demonstrations of rage 
and disapproval during the performance 
of a bad play. He would have them 
interrupt the actors, yell insults at the 
author, rush into the night and hang the 
producer in effigy, and God knows what 
else. 

But the situation requires much 
more subtlety than that. I will not go 
into its subtleties. I will content myself 
with a plea for bad plays, their authors 
and producers. And a plea for audi- 
ences not to jump upon their seats and 
make disgusting noises when they don’t 
like a first night. 

On behalf of innumerable play- 
wrights, who would not thank me for 
mentioning their names, I would like 
to point out that, if the first perform- 


“No quarter sizes. My, my! And me so delicately balanced.” 
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ance of a play strikes an audience 
as incredibly atrocious, fantastically 
meaningless, it is not the play- 
wright’s fault, or even the actors’ 
or producer’s fault. There were 
moments when this play, in the 
hearts of all who had aught to do 
with it, glittered with drama, 
rang with humor and significance. 
‘There were moments when it was 
veritably a Masterpiece. 

That is the thought every First 
Night audience should 
hold. It is a thought 
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VIEW FROM A WALL 


She’d said that she would be my friend, 


And other things that girls pretend; 
And I had said I wanted more, 
As I had often said before. 


She promised that could never be— 
That she could never care for me; 
And then she laid her wide-brimmed 


hat 


Beside the pillows where we sat. 


Perhaps she listened as I pled, 

But when I'd done she calmly said 
She’d built her wall so tall and gray 
To turn men just like me away! 


The wall was high and gray, she 
said— 
And then I caught her drooping head 
And kissed her lips. And in her eyes 
Saw many things—but not surprise. 
—Rosert Hype 








which will reflect credit 
upon their philosophical 
understanding of _ life, 
of psychology, and of 
aesthetics. 

Let them, when they 
are being bored, shriven, 
in fact, let them wonder 
sadly over the mystery 
of manuscripts, over the 
evil alchemy which re- 
verses gold into lead. 
And let them send cour- 
teous notes to the author 
and producer and actors 
saying that they sym- 
pathize with them and 
that they know it was the 
intent of all these people 
to please and exhilarate, 
but that the incalculable 
demon that haunts the 
footlights intervened. 

Let them step into the 
Broadway night with the 
wistful knowledge that 
the road to Cain’s is FRO 











paved with sublime in- = 


tentions, and let them 
seek their pillows with 
the grateful prayer that “8 
they are not dramatists 
and that their dreams and 
ideas are not at the 
mercy of invisible and 
malignant forces. Etc. 

This is the proper 
spirit for a First Night 
audience to feel and not 
the spirit that manifests 
itself in noisy demonstra- 
tions and unthinking, 
Hunnish brutality. What 
is more, it is only such an 
attitude as this that will 
save the American drama . 
from the prenatal para- / 
lysis to which the critic I / 
mentioned jis intent on 
dooming it. 








—Ben HecutT 
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ABOVE AVERAGE 


- HE HIGH Roap,” by Frederick 
Lonsdale, at the Fulton, finds 
Mr. Lonsdale not nearly so 
witty as I remember him, but ready 
with a sure-fire situation for each of 
his three acts. 

It all takes place at Lord Crayle’s 
country place, and incidentally Lord 
Crayle’s drawing-room looks out on a 
earden exactly as convincing as Port 
\rthur in the diorama, “Battle of 
Port Arthur.” 

Crayle has assembled his family to 
take counsel on the engagement of his 
son, Lord Teylesmore, to an actress. 
It is an ultra-conservative family full 
of rich character parts. The idea of 
one of their number marrying an 
actress is rather preposterously stagger- 
ing to them, considering the number 
of Gaiety girls already peppering the 
pages of Burke’s Peerage. 

Only the Duke of Warrington, head 
of the house, is able to keep any sense 
of perspective toward the threatened 
calamity. ‘The Duke, though fairly 
young, has been mellowed by a long 
love affair with dear Lettice Some- 
body-or-Other who can’t marry him 
because of an invalid husband. 

The rest plunge fathom deep into 
consternation, and when Teylesmore 
appears with Elsie Hilary, his actress, 
and presents her to them, they treat 
her with all the subtlety of the out- 
raged parents in “‘Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

Elsie holds her head high and is 
sassy to them in the manner of that 
other classic of yesteryear, “The Little 
Spitfire.” 

Then the Duke suggests to the 
family that Elsie isn’t really in love 
with Teylesmore but has merely agreed 
to be engaged to him because her pride 
is hurt by their attitude. A plot is laid 
to pretend to accept her, and rely on 
a long engagement to do the rest. 
Elsie’s Cockney father arrives and 
spreads his impossibility all over the 
place too comical, and a pretty cheap 
first act has been enjoyed by most of 
the audience. 

Oh, the changes that have come 
bout at Lord Crayle’s when the cur- 
tain rises on Act II. You’d never 


know the old place. Lord Crayle is 


discovered standing before the gramo- 
phone practicing the Black Bottom, 
cocktails abound, and Lord Trench, the 
grumpiest of the character parts, takes 
four gullet washers and becomes affa- 
bility itself. 
wag to pour gin in the teapot so Lady 
Trench would get cock-eyed too, but 
that has been omitted. 

Elsie is responsible for the whole 
transformation, and Elsie can’t 
marry Teylesmore too soon to 


I was expecting some 


suit the older generation. 

Then Elsie and the qx 
Duke have a scene and 
suddenly the shoddy play 
becomes real. They’ve 
fallen in love, which puts 
them both in embarrass- 
ing situations: Elsie because 
of Teylesmore, the Duke 
because of Lettice. But that 
doesn’t matter to either of them 
in the face of their authentic, 
tremulous happiness. 

It may be the writing of the scene. 
I suspect the performance is more re- 
sponsible, but the effect is incandescent. 
Because of that scene “The High 
Road” must not be missed. 

Elsie is going to break off her en- 
gagement that night; the Duke will 
go to Paris and confess his love for 
Elsie the following day. ‘They part, 
and the heavy comedy which follows 
jolts one like an old-fashioned ‘Thank 
You Marm. 

When everyone has assembled to go 
in to dinner somebody turns on the 
radio just in time to get the announce- 
ment of the death of the husband of 
Lettice. It is the most terrible news 
that could come to the lovers. Elsie 
and the Duke are surrounded by 
people, and can say nothing to each 
other, and again the play is real and 
poignant. 

The last act consists largely of dis- 
cussions by the rest of the cast as to 
why Elsie has broken her engagement 
to Teylesmore, and whether she will 
marry the Duke. 

Finally the two are left alone. The 
Duke wants to go on as they have 
planned, and break off with Lettice. 
Elsie tells him he would always hate 
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himself for such an action, and _ her. 
She shows him the high road of re- 
nunciation. 

Personally there is nothing of which 
I disapprove so heartily as self-sacrifice, 
but a romantic one is always a wow 
with a highly selfish audience, so Mr. 
Lonsdale comes through with flying 
colors. 

Edna Best plays Elsie, Herbert 
Marshall the Duke. They manage to 
enchantment. What more 
need one say? Frederick Kerr, as that 
old snapping turtle, Lord Trench, is 


create 


the best of the support. 
Martin Beck, “Night 


AN the 
Hostess,” by Philip Dunning, 


isn’t another “Broadway,” though i 


—> 


runs strictly parallel. 
You remember that in “‘Broad- 
way” the main theme was a 
vaudeville hoofer’s love for 
Billie Moore, and the big 
menace that she would 
run away with that slimy 
villain, Steve Crandall. 
In “Night Hostess” Rags 
Conway, a song plugger, 
and the same nice, ego- 
tistical boy the hoofer 
was, is in love with Buddy 


| Miles and she is in grave 

\ danger of going to Chicago 

})\ with that slimy villain Chris 
Miller. 

P Billie was saved because Steve 


Crandall shot Scar Edwards, and 
was caught just before he was going to 
carry her off. Buddy is saved because 
Chris strangles his old girl, Julia, and 
though he hides her body in a trunk 
and gets it as far as the Grand Cen- 
tral, the trunk reappears and brings 
about his downfall at the crucial mo- 
ment. 

In “Night Hostess” there is the same 
juxtaposition of tragedy and jazz 
gaiety. ‘The strangulation takes place 
to a tune from a slot machine behind 
the bar, and the dead Julia’s deserted 
husband carries her across the stage to 
a raucous blare from the gaming 
rooms. 

The best survival from “Broadway,” 
however, is a certain authentically sin- 
ister atmosphere. “Night Hostess” 
isn’t as tightly knit as its predecessor. 
Its sub-plots are definitely inferior, but 
it is an exciting show, skillfully staged 
by Winchell Smith. 

Norman Foster is engaging as 
Rags, Ruth Lyons pretty as Buddy 
Miles, Gail DeHart excellent as 
Julia, but Porter Hall as the very 
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minor Tish gave the performance I 
liked best. 


*. by Samuel Shipman 
and Max Marcin, at the Nation- 
al, purports to be stirring melodrama 
also. It’s the equivalent of those rous- 
ing books in which the heroine is 
characterized as having blue, innocent 
eyes, and the hero as being clean-cut, 
while the rest is action. Many people 
find them useful just before retiring. 
They’re nonsense, but I like them my- 
self when’ they’re good. “Trapped” 
isn’t. 

It’s all about a plot to kidnap the 
daughter of the fabulously rich Vincent 
Lorrimore and every step in it depends 
on somebody’s doing something half- 
witted and so getting into trouble, 
or deeper trouble, or letting their 
victims out of their clutches, as the 
case may be. 

I find that I have to have credible 





“Tomy 
mind our 
OOM 15 a : , 
little too 
pleased with 
itself. We need a 
minor note somewhere— 


just a touch of the sinister? 


“How about a cactus?” 


motivation or get so excited that I can 
forget whether the motivation is rea- 
sonable or not. I don’t think many 
people could get that excited about 
“Trapped.” 

All through it you nurse the dis- 
heartening conviction that that girl will 
get back to her father, no matter what 
happens, and that the boy who helps 
her, though woefully misunderstood, 
will come out all right. Just watching 
how the authors will maneuver this 
isn’t enough fun. 


T the Shubert, “White Lilacs,” by 
Harry B. Smith, from the Ger- 
man original by Sigurd Johannsen, is 
the latest addition to the Shuberts’ 
Frolics from the Lives of the Musicians, 
and a pleasant one so far as the ear and 
eye are concerned. It’s Chopin this 
time. 

The mind too can glean some delight 
from seeing that grimmest of grandes 
amoureuses, George Sand, depicted as 
a playful chit who advises the peasant 
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girls at Majorca to Know When to 
Smile, and who’s ready to throw down 
her pen at any moment for a good 
romp. 

It is hard, however, to hear charac- 
ters labelled Heinrich Heine and 
Giacomo Meyerbeer exchanging Har- 
ry B. Smith banter at its most Harry 
B. Smith, and I must admit that Ernest 
Lawford and Charles Croker-King as 
those gentlemen, and De Wolf Hopper 
as Debusson, spoke their lines with 
what I diagnosed, sympathetically, as 
weary distaste. 

Guy Robertson makes a Chopin 
rather uncertain as an accompanist but 
otherwise satisfactory, and Odette 
Myrtil bears up nicely as dear, bubbling 
George Sand. She has only two 
violin seizures. 

The score mingles the melanchol 
sanity of Chopin’s music with some 
flightier arias by Karl Hajos. 

—CHARLEsS BRACKETYr 
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N the midst of a twelve-acre park 

in Merion, a suburb of Philadelphia 

remote from the beaten path of art 
museums and galleries, stands a French 
Renaissance pal: ice of buff limestone, 
which houses the finest collection of 
modern paintings in the world, with 
the one possible exception of a museum 
in Moscow. On the walls hang no 
less than one hundred and fifty Renoirs, 
including the famous “Les Baign- 
one hundred Cézannes, one of 
which is “The Card Players,” said to 
have cost no less than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars; forty pictures by Picasso 
and Matisse, a dozen Utrillos, twice as 
many Soutines, and landscapes, still- 
lifes, and portraits by Modigliani, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Glackens, Law- 
son, Prendergast, and a half-hundred 
others. There is also an ever-increas- 
ing group of Old Masters, including 
Goya, El Greco, Veronese, ‘Tintoretto, 
and Rubens, making altogether perhaps 
a thousand paintings, as well as an un- 
surpassed collection of primitive African 
sculpture and some excellent examples 
of the ancient Chinese, Persian, and 
Egyptian. 

The name of this paradise of art is 
the Barnes Foundation, and presiding 
over it is the gentleman who collected 
and owns the pictures—Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes. He is known to the medical 
profession as the A. C. Barnes Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, where he makes 
his millions in the manufacture of 
Argyrol, and to the art world as the 
Barnes Foundation of Merion, where 
he spends those millions on art. The 
laws of most states require that a few 
drops of Argyrol be put in the eyes of 
newborn babies to prevent ophthalmia 
neonatorum, which often leads to in- 
fant blindness; with the money acquired 
from a product which prevents blind- 

iess Dr. Barnes purchases pictures for 
the sight to feast upon. 

The eccentric, forceful Philadelphia 
physician has made himself one of the 
most feared and important figures in 
the art world today.  Fifty- five years 
f intense living have turned his light 
hair almost entirely gray, but he still 
radiates strength and inexhaustible 

He has broad shoul- 

s, stands an inch or two short of six 
et, and weighs about a hundred and 
nety pounds, His square determined 
large head, and piercing blue 
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eyes, which 
take in every- 
thing about 
him with quick, sus- 
picious glances, top 
off a solid beefiness 
that would suggest 
an Irish police cap- 
tain if it were not for 
that seething, rest- 
less energy. Dr. 
Barnes’ personality 
is ostentatiously ag- 
gressive and when 
he gives an opinion 
on art, literature, or De 
character he speaks 

with a decisive finality which excludes 
any possible difference of opinion. 

Indeed a love of fighting seems to 
have been the dominant characteristic 
of his entire career. Even in those 
remote days when he attended Central 
High School in Philadelphia he had the 
reputation of being equally good as a 
fighter and a scholar. Time has 
dimmed neither of these talents. Win- 
ning a scholarship in the University of 
Pennsylvania, he worked his way 
through college, enlarging his meagre 
income by playing semi-professional 
baseball. In due time he was gradu- 
ated as an M. D. His passion, how- 
ever, was for chemistry, not medicine. 
After graduation he worked in a Phila- 
delphia advertising agency and saved 
enough money to go to Germany, where 
he enrolled at Heidelberg. Again 
money was scarce, but he had a good 
baritone voice, and added to his re- 
sources by singing negro folk songs ina 
German beer garden. 

Returning to the United States, he 
was soon hard at work on an engross- 
ing problem in chemistry. Even dur- 
ing his courtship of the future Mrs. 
Barnes (then Miss Laura Leggett of 
an old Brooklyn family), he worked 
out some of his experiments over the 
gas range in his fiancée’s kitchen. The 
result of his efforts was the formula of 
Argyrol. Up to this time his battles 
had been largely those of an ambitious 
boy fighting against the obstacles of 
poverty. Now, instead of fighting 
against society as a whole, his b: ttle was 
with the medical societies in an effort to 
make them recognize the value of 
Argyrol in treating infected mucous 
membrane. It was a protracted and 
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bitter fight, but 
Dr. Barnes won 
it, and in 1902 
organized the A. 
de Barnes Com- 
pany to manufac- 
ture the 
Soon he 
himself 

in another 
of skirmishes to 


drug. 
found 
engaged 


series 


protect his 
duct from in- 
fringement and 
counterfeiting. 
To guard his 
rights he has had 
to wage lawsuits 
every 


pre )- 


in almost 
country 
the sun, and even 
today his agents 
occasionally file suit in far-off Asia or 
Europe. Argyrol, however, repaid 
these early efforts by making its in- 
ventor a millionaire when he was 
hardly thirty years old. 


under 


HEN Dr. Barnes discovered 
himself thus well-to-do he de- 
cided to retire from business immediate- 
ly. He spent one day at a country 
club, was miserably bored, and returned 
next day to work. “he bank balance 
grew apace, for Argyrol increased in 
popularity and came to be widely 
recommended by physicians and drug- 
Since making money was no 
longer a process to absorb Dr. Barnes’ 
surging energy and he h. ‘1 no faith in 
retirement, he decided to find diversion 
in his own factory. He instituted a six- 
hour working day and used the other 
two hours as a seminar at which he and 
his eight employees, five white women 
and three colored men, began to study 
and discuss psychology and philosophy. 
Not many men have been able to make 
a million dollars with the aid of so few 
employees. Even today he employs 
only twenty persons in his factory, be- 


ists. 


cause the process for the manufacture 
of Argyrol is neither extremely com- 
plicated nor lengthy. The drug is a 
silver nucleinate, and its value lies in 
the fact that it serves practically the 
same purposes as silver nitrate, without 
the latter’s sting. It leaves the factory 
in the form of tiny, highly concentr: ated 
crystals, and part of its money-making 
V: alue to Dr. Barnes has been due to 
the fact that it does not demand fre- 
quent handling and bulky packing. 
What Dr. Barnes’ eight employees 
lacked in numbers at that period, they 
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apparently made up for by their zeal to 
acquire culture. ‘The fact that only 
two of the women had had high-school 
educations and that one of the men 
couldn’t read or write wasn’t con- 
sidered an obstacle to understanding 
William James. After all, Dr. 
Barnes was there to explain. When 
the group discovered John Dewey, 
Barnes was so impressed by that philoso- 
pher’s writings that he made weekly 
trips to New York to attend his lectures. 
Today Dewey is perhaps the one man 
in the world whose advice Barnes will 
consider seriously. It was Santayana’s 
writings on beauty and aesthetics, how- 
ever, that first aroused the doctor’s in- 
terest in pictures. He acquired a few 
unimportant paintings of the Barbizon 
school and put them up in the factory 
to be observed and discussed by the 
seminar. Suddenly Dr. Barnes’ inter- 
est in art developed into a passion. He 


read every book on the subject he could 
lay hands on. Finally—this was about 
fifteen years ago—he decided to seek 
advice from the American artist, Wil- 
liam Glackens, who had been a school- 
mate in Philadelphia. Glackens hap- 
pened to be one of the very small 
minority in the country familiar with 
the moderns who were then causing 
such a disturbance in Paris. He took 
Dr. Barnes about to the few galleries 
where the moderns could be seen and 
soon thereafter the artist went abroad 
and, at Dr. Barnes’ request, bought 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
paintings for him—twelve or thirteen 
canvases by Renoir, Cézanne, and 
others. 

Today this is seen to have been a very 
wise investment, but at that time Dr. 
Barnes had his doubts. Renoir he liked 
from the beginning, but about some 
of the others he was frankly sceptical. 





“She's an exceptional woman—thinks like a.man.”? 
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Dr. Barnes never parted with those 
canvases, however. The more he 
studied art and the more he saw of the 
moderns, the firmer grew his conviction 
of their importance. About the time 
the war broke out, he was beginning to 
be a familiar figure abroad, taking notes 
in European galleries, visiting artists 
and dealers, and quite humbly asking 
for guidance in his reading. As time 
passed, he became more sure of himself, 
his collection grew and he asked less 
advice. It was not until 1921, however, 
that Barnes, because of a quarrel 
over art, first emerged to become a 
public figure. 


OME of the less conservative mem- 

bers of the faculty of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy at that time asked to be 
allowed to exhibit some of Dr. Barnes’ 
paintings. He replied by sending them 
about twenty-five canvases, choosing 
the most extreme examples of distor- 
tion and the works of the most radical 
artists in his possession. If his inten- 
tion had been to ¢pater les bourgeois 
it proved more than successful, for the 
exhibition caused a storm of protest. 
One socially prominent Philadelphia 
physician wrote a_ public letter to 
the Ledger in which he announced 
that, as a doctor, he considered that 
most of Dr. Barnes’ paintings were 
the work of insane artists. This 
was too much for the collector. He 
promptly replied with a letter to the 
paper offering to give one hundred 
thousand dollars to the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra if the physician 
could prove that his own criticism of the 
paintings was not evidence of the very 
abnormal qualities he saw in Barnes’ 
pictures. No answer was received to 
this challenge, but Dr. Barnes, now 
fully aroused, continued to write vigor- 
ous letters to every one who had criti- 
cized his collection. He would print 
several thousand copies of each letter 
and send them out to teachers, editors, 
club members, and anyone prominent 
in social, educational, or art circles. 


HE Foundation was a direct out- 

growth of the factory seminars. 
Five years ago Dr. Barnes put up the 
gallery and administration building; 
he created an endowment fund of some 
six million dollars and obtained a state 
charter. John Dewey was made Di- 
rector of Education, and an elaborate 
schedule of courses in aesthetics, psy- 
chology, and art appreciation was 
Two talented young 
engaged as_ teachers 


inaugurated. 
men were 
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€ Owners of radio sets are like owners of automo- 
biles. They express their opinion of performance 
frankly and they know what their next choice is 
before they are ready to purchase. Q In describing 
Kolster tone, Kolster selectivity and Kolster ap- 


pearance, literally millions of people seem to use 








PE 
the same phrase, namely, “Kolster is a fine set!” 
@ Perhaps you are ready today to find out what 
this means in detail, Ask for home demonstra- 
tion, @ Pictured above is Kolster 7 tube table 
Model K21 for A. C. electric operation with Model 
K6 Kolster Synchronous Type Reproducer. 


KOLSTER 


RADIO 


Enjoy the Kolster Program every Wednesday 
evening at 10 P. M. Eastern Standard Time over 
the nation-wide Columbia Chain. 


€ 1928, Kolster Radio Corporation 
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The 
Water Tower 


“Ping! Ping!’ the cylinders sing, 
“Boom! Boom!” go the tires, 

I don’t even trust a piston ring. ... 
My sakes, how the bus back-fires! 

I suppose I oughta swop her in 

For something new and fine ; 

But tho’ she rattles like old tin 
She’s paid for... gosh, she’s mine! 











Ye editor of this—now—Tower is 


sore. He has been accused of using it 
for advertising purposes—for adver- 
tising other products than Aquazone 
which doesn’t need any advertising 
anyway since it is always sparkling, de- 
licious, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen, the best of mixers 
and, at the same time, insurance against 
a headache the next morning. Why 
bother talking about it when everyone 
knows that it may be had at all the best 
clubs, hotels, and restaurants. It may 
be bought from the Busy Bee Stores, the 
Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers, 
Charles & Co., Macy’s and Bloom- 
ingdale’s 

Besides, everyone knows what the ad- 
vertised products are, what they do, and 
also their slogans. We know this to be 
true because we were in conference re- 
cently, and since you have to talk about 
something even in conference, we men- 
tioned the names of products and the 
other conferencees gave us the slogans. 
Everyone knew ’em. Prove it for your- 
self. Here are the slogans we got. Now 
you name the products. (The answers 
will not be found on page 85.) 
ane , they're fried. 
cece ovecy tt GOws sink. 

Save the face and you save everything. 

Mewing cat never scratches. 

a eceteets . from cemented cans. 

Let the goat take care of your heater. 

Sometime, why not last week 

When better blanks are blanked blank 
will blank ’em. 

We thank you. 

Incidentally, if you are temporarily 
short on Aquazone call LENington 5953 
and some will be sent you from the 
nearest place—and that’s what we call 
service. 

THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave. 








and the Foundation provided lectures 
on art at Columbia and the University 
of Pennsylvania. It was Dr. Barnes’ 
announced intention to improve the 
antiquated methods of presenting art in 
schools and colleges. Except among 
the ultra-conservatives, the idea was 
warmly welcomed, but Dr. Barnes’ 
furious reactions to criticism soon an- 
tagonized the men who had _ been 
most interested in the undertaking. 
With those on whom he could not 
impose his opinions, he was apt to 
quarrel. So eager was he to find 
out exactly what his visitors thought 
of his paintings and theories that on one 
occasion he put on overalls and moved 
among the visitors at his gallery in the 
guise of a workman in order to hear 
their real opinions, and another day, in 
order to get the honest reaction of a 
simple mind to art, he called in a negro 
truck-driver who was delivering coal, 
plumped him down in front of a Cé- 
zanne, and asked for an opinion. 


N time, Dr. John Dewey resigned 

as Educational Director, the two in- 
structors departed, and the university 
courses were discontinued. Ironically 
enough, the courses at the Foundation 
are now almost back to the point where 
they started, as seminars in Dr. Barnes’ 
factory. ‘The lectures are now given 
by Dr. Barnes or by his two lady assis- 
tants, one of whom is employed at his 
plant, and the audience usually consists 
of his employees and a few of their 
friends who report at the Foundation 
in the late afternoon after work or 
on Sunday mornings. Other visitors 
to the Foundation are admitted or not, 
depending on Dr. Barnes’ mood. 

What will ultimately become of 
his Foundation no one knows. The 
pictures alone are said to be worth 
from three to five million dollars 
and are steadily increasing in value. 
Last year Dr. Barnes threatened to 
give them all to the Metropolitan 
Museum and to convert his Founda- 
tion into a cultural institution for 
negroes. When he made this 
threat he was engaged in a quar- 
rel with the municipal authorities 
of Merion, who had just passed 
a zoning ordinance permitting 
the erection near the Founda- 
tion of dwellings to cost be- 
tween seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars and 
twenty-five thousand 
dollars each. Dr. 
Barnes said that these 
structures would bring 
the slums of Phila- 
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delphia to his door and demanded that 
the ordinance be rescinded. The build- 
ings went up, however, and the pic- 
tures remained in Merion, but a stone 
fence, ten feet high, costing thirty 
thousand dollars, was built by Dr, 
Barnes to shut off the view of the of- 
fending structures. 

The ultimate destiny of his pictures 
will probably not have to be de- 
cided for a long time, however, 
for Dr. Barnes is in excellent health 
and takes every precaution to 
main so. 


re= 


M* BaRNESs is a small, mild-man- 
nered woman. She is an expert 
horticulturist and keeps the house filled 
at all seasons with rare flowers of her 


own raising. They have no chil- 
dren, only occasionally go out, and 


seldom entertain, for Dr. Barnes dis- 
dains the social life. Until recent 
years he was very fond of music and 
was in the habit of engaging celebrated 
musicians to come to play for him. At 
such times he would put on his slippers, 
stretch out on a couch, light a cigar, 
and listen to the music. He and his wife 
still attend the Philadelphia Symphony 
concerts weekly. Dr. Barnes usually 
spends his evenings reading and retires 
early. When he can’t sleep he puts 
on his dressing gown and walks through 
a passageway that connects the house 
and the museum, and in the gallery he 
studies his pictures and sometimes 
spends hours arranging one to suit his 
taste. The doctor has 
many books and reads con- 
tinuously in English, Ger- 
man, or French. When he 
finishes reading a book the 
margins are often black 
with notes, and when the 
author annoys him he writes 
in the margin a denuncia- 
tory epithet. 

Dr. Barnes is usually at 
breakfast before seven 
o'clock, visits his gallery 
each morning before going 
to business, and reaches his 
office by nine o'clock. The 
active management of his 
factory is largely in_ the 
hands of two middle-aged 
women, the Misses Mullen, 
who have been with him 
ever since he went into 
business. One of them has 
written a book called “An 
Approach to Art.” The 
two sisters are said to receive 
an annual salary of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars each. Dr. Barnes is reputed 
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TALISMAN 





“Amor vincit omnia.”,.. On the hands of 
Roman matrons, of almond-eyed women of 
Alexandria, on the fingers of Bourbon prin- 
cesses and beauties of old Madrid . . . quaintly 
carved rings with magic powers glittered .. . 
warrants of love, and grace that would not die. 

They believed in them, those dim, proud 
ladies of another day. They believed in their 
talismans and their love-charms, their mystically 
inscribed amulets and rings. .. . And there was 
a virtue in them, too, more potent than they 
knew ... the spell of beauty, the age-old power 
of bright and precious things. 

That power endures today. And it is one of 
which the well-dressed woman avails herself 


continually. . . . For even the most carefully 
cared-for hand gains something of delicacy 
and freshness from a lovely ring . . . the 
most subdued gesture acquires new interest 
and meaning. 

It is our belief that the ring as an institution 
deserves the most discerning study, and that it 
should be selected with due regard for the 
personality of the wearer. . .. A belief which 
may account, in part, for the continued con- 
fidence reposed by many well-known women in 
the artistic resource of this house. 





A distinguished collection of rings, in exclu- 


sive mountings, from $35,000 to $15. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


‘ifth Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, New York; 





CHAPIN MARCUS 


London; Paris; 





Palm Beach 


© 1928 | 
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WENTY- 

FIVE years 
ago, Packard adopted a distinc- 
tive style of hood and radiator 
design. Today, with all Packard's 
expression of complete modern- 
ity, that design is still embodied 
in Packard’s makeup . . . and 
everywhere recognized as the 
mark of a great motor car. 
For Packard has created an en- 
during style. You may purchase 
a new Packard Eight with full 
assurance that your pride of 
possession will not be diminished 
by radical yearly changes. 
Packard changes are slight be- 
cause Packard design in its 
essentials is that rare and happy 
combination of fresh modernity 
and graceful beauty. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Bldg., Broadway at 61st St. 


and Broadway at Sherman Avenue 
(near 196th Street) 


BROOKLYN 
Atlantic at Classon Avenue 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
6 East 57th Street 
WEST END PACKARD CO., INC. 
Broadway at 106th Street 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 





to have been offered ten million dollars 
for his plant and formulas. ‘The plant, 
an antiquated, shabby building, 1s 
worth but a small fraction of this sum, 
but the formulas are enormously 
valuable. 


WICE a year Dr. Barnes goes to 

Europe, chiefly to buy pictures. 
When he arrives in Paris the news 
travels rapidly from gallery to gallery, 
for his judgment is so highly regarded 
that he can establish a painter’s reputa- 
tion by buying his pictures. He prac- 
tically “made” Soutine by picking one 
of his canvases off a café wall. It is 
said that French painters loved the late 
John Quinn, but fear Barnes. If so, it 
is probably because Barnes is more rigid- 
ly critical than was Quinn. He is rare- 
ly fooled. One day he was persuaded 
by a dealer to look at a much-sought- 
after Tintoretto. Barnes walked into 
the room where the picture was dis- 
played and immediately walked out 
without saying a word. A glance had 
told him it was a fake, as it later was 
proved to be. Nowadays he is less in- 
terested in buying modern painters than 
in acquiring Old Masters. He has al- 
ways maintained that the moderns are 
directly in the great tradition, and he is 
after certain Old Masters through 
whom he can trace the continuity of 
that tradition. . 

His theories of art are very simple. 
Briefly, he holds that the excellence of 
a painting should not be judged by the 
story it tells, but by the success with 
which the painter has used line, color, 
and form to create an artistic design, 
although the subject matter must not 
be divorced from human experience— 
as is often the case in cubistic painting. 
He also insists that painting can only be 
studied and judged by being con- 
fronted, and not by means of lantern 
slides. 

Several years ago he was anxious to 
find someone to write a book incorpor- 
ating his ideas on art. He discovered 
one American writer whose _ ideas 
seemed to agree with his own and un- 
dertook to pay the man asalary to write 
the book. A quarrel terminated the 
arrangement and a lawyer was required 
to patch things up. <A French critic 
was also approached, but demanded too 
much money. Thereupon, Dr. Barnes 
gathered his own notes together and 
wrote “The Art in Painting.” No 
less severe a critic than Ezra Pound 
has recently pronounced it “the 
most intelligent book on painting that 
has ever appeared in America.” 


—A. H. SHaw 
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HEN he steals away from 

the Icicles and Walruses, 
he has no place to go. So he sits 
beside his smoky fire and on a 
piece of Blubber he gnaws. Poor 
Eskimo! If he knew— 


If he only knew how the New 
Yorker steals away to a Long- 
champs restaurant...and in that 
quiet, peaceful place what won- 
derful delicacies he orders...the 
juicy, succulent fresh vegetables 
...the savory meats...the fresh 
sun-ripened fruits...the famous 
dainties...all served most 
speedily by courteous Long- 
champs waiters...it’s just as 
well he doesn’t know about 
Longchamps! 


RESTAURANTS 


55 Fifth Avenue 
Northeast Cor. 12th Street 


423 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets 


40 East 49th Street 
Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves. 


19-21 West 57th Street 
Near Fifth Avenue 


1015-17 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 78th & 79th Streets 
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The rakish and sparkling beauty of 
Dodge Brothers New Senior Six is 
an inspiration—and an innovation as 
well! 4 Study its refreshing originality 
of design and coloring. Its big, luxu- 
rious interiors. Its wide, richly uphol- 
stered seats, exquisite appointments, 
and complete quality equipment. 
4 Take the New Senior wheel and ex- 
perience the car’s swift response and 
impressive reserves of quiet power. 


ITS SPARKLING BeEAuTY Is AN INSPIRATION 


Note also its exceptional riding ease 
and marked simplicity of control. 
For these striking features simply 
express, in terms of performance 
and beauty, the precision and depend- 
ability that are preeminently character- 
istic of all Dodge Brothers products. 


7 7 7 


Availableinsix distinguished body types ranging 
in price from $1575 to $1845, f.0.b. Detroit. 


DopnpGce BROTHERS 
NEW SENIOR SIX 


BISHOP, McCORMICK & BISHOP 


Broadway & 57th St. 1221 Bedford Ave. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


HILLAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
39 Sussex Avenue 


NEWARK 
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A NEW YORK CHILDHOOD~Il 


HE juvenile New Yorker of 

twenty-five years ago was less 

exposed to sophistication than is 
the contemporary child. Movies were, 
of course, unknown; and the theatre 
was considered scarcely the place for 
children. Once or twice, at Chfistmas- 
time, I taken to the German 
Theatre in Irving Place to see plays 
fashioned from the tales of the 
Brothers Grimm. The circus I recall 
only dimly. But the Buffalo Bill 
Show I remember more distinctly. 
(My first published work was a descrip- 
tion of one of Colonel Cody’s: Indian 
braves; it appeared jn a school paper.) 
The end of the show was always the 
most thrilling part. While one’s at- 
tention was riveted on the staggecoach 
robbery or the Indian ware-danee, a 
gang of roustabouts quickly set the 
arena for the piece de résistance. “One 
year, it was the storming of San Juan 


was 


Hill by Teddy Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. Another year, Pekin was 


taken from the Boxers. I remember 
vividly the brave American boys fitting 
their bayonets into convenient slots in 
the Great Wall and ascending by these 
improvised ladders. | Once atop the 
wall, they made short work of the 
Chinese defenders. The Americans 
were always outnumbered—three to 
one, at least—and the enemy always 
had the advantage of position; but it 
was never any use. (It was at these 
spectacles that I first learned what poor 
fizhters foreigners are.) 





REAL Chinaman ran a laundry 

in Madison Avenue near 105th 
Street, just across from where I lived. 
He had a pigtail and wore ashort blouse, 
wide trousers, and heelless slippers. 
You could watch him squirting mouth- 
fuls of water on the clothes he was 
ironing. In the window were heaps 
of litchi nuts, which you could buy at 
the rate of about six foracent. (I did 
not like litchi nuts, preferring Wrig- 
ley’s Sweet Sixteen.) Some of the 
bolder spirits among my playmates used 
to tantalize the Chinaman by means of 
a device called a “ticker.” This con- 
sisted of the porcelain top of a beer 
bottle to which a long string was 
fastened. By means of the rubber ring 
the bottle-top was made to adhere to 
the shop window and when the string 
was pulled, the porcelain made a fright- 
ful clatter against the glass. The 


Chinaman would endure it for a long 
time, occasionally making a threatening 


the culprits, his 


gesture or a feint at a 
sortie. But at last 
(and this was the ob- 
jective ) patience 4 iE 
would desert him 
and, flatiron in 
hand, he would 
rush out of the 
‘shop and pursue 


pigtail flapping 
behind him. Of 
course, he never 
caught his tor- 
mentors, 


« 


BOUT 1901 
or 1902, 
the New Star 
‘Theatre was 
opened at 107th 
Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue. 
I was not per- 
mitted to attend performances, of 
course, but I remember the posters 
depicting the thrills and terrors of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (Eliza flee- 
ing across the ice with the bloodhounds 
in full cry) and of Harry Clay 
Blaney’s “Across the Pacific” (I 
have an impression of a head-on col- 
lision between an ocean liner and a 
railroad train, both going at full speed, 
but I must be wrong about that). 
Nothing will ever compensate me for 
having missed those delights. There 
were also pieces of a more frivolous sort, 
such as “‘MacFadden’s Harlem Flats,” 
which (apparently) involved two stout- 
ish ladies tearing at each other’s hair, 
an Irishman with red whiskers and a 
snub nose, and a goat contentedly de- 
vouring a tin can. 

I did go several times to the Eden 
Musée. It was in West Twenty-third 
Street at the northern boundary of the 
retail-shopping district. I am not very 
clear about the waxworks. I remem- 
ber the tall attendant in the lobby of 
whom the uninitiated innocently asked 
questions; and the young lady in a 
summer frock sitting on a bench that 
bore a “Wet Paint” sign. (She was 
only a waxen image, of course, and 
if you waited for her to get up, the joke 
wason you.) Also, there wasa Dying 
Huntsman whose breast rose and fell 
rhythmically (if a little mechanically) 
with the torments of approaching disso- 
lution. But I do not remember, at all, 
the famous Chamber of Horrors. I 
suspect that it was considered no proper 











place to take a child, and that I was not 
permitted to enter, What [I liked 
better than the waxworks the 
gallery of stereoscopes. You moved 
from one little table to another and 
peered through double lenses at views 
of European cathedrals or halls of 
statuary. I had no interest in the 
views, but the recurrent illusion of the 
third dimension never lost its charm. 
(Last summer, in a little hotel near 
Innsbruck, I found such a stereoscope 
and revealed its delights to my children. 
But the modern child soon wearies of 
such tame fare.) 


was 


HE war with Spain I remember 


chiefly for its lyrical accom- 
paniments, notably: “There'll Be 
a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight,” “Break the News to 


Mother,” and “Dolly Gray.” But, 
best of all, I used to love to do my bit 
by chanting: 


“Spain, Spain, Spain 

You ought to be ashamed 
For doing such a thing 

As blowing up the Maine.” 


If I was taken to see the Dewey 
Parade, I have forgotten it. Vaguely, 
I recall a lengthy wrangle about 
Sampson and Schley and some jokes 
in which Manila was confused with 
vanilla; but that is all. (There was 
also a Boer War joke about General 
De Wet, in which somebody asked 
negro why the Boers wore rubber 
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com PLAINT SERIES--:- FROM LETTERS IN OUR FILES #1] 





What good is an Electrolux if it | 





won't annoy the Neighbors 


Dear Sirs: ... 1 wish I had my old-fashioned mechanical refrigerator back | 
again. When Schimmel on the top floor kept everybody awake by playing 
his radio until 1 A. M., I used to fix him. I'd just open the door of my re- 
frigerator until the temperature rose and the machinery started up, and 
then I'd sit back and chuckle over the squeals and howls of interference 
that came from his radio. 

When the Davises beneath me gave a party that lasted until all hours, I 
didn’t have to knock on the floor. I just started up old trusty, and the chan- 
deliers below shook so much that the guests soon left. I tell you that old 
refrigerator was a help. 

But this Electrolux—it may cost little to run and all that, but it interferes 
with a radio about as much as the kitchen sink. There’s not enough noise or 
vibration to it to tip over a dime standing on edge. Who the dickens wants | 
an automatic refrigerator that hasn’t any more machinery than a vacuum | 
bottle? 


Ir you have no quarrel with your neighbors, perhaps you 
won't mind the noiseless simplicity of the Electrolux. One 
thing sure, it keeps the repair man away. It keeps you from 
having to worry or fuss or even think about your refrigerator. 
It makes the Electrolux almost as durable as a steel safe. 
And best of all, you’ll have plenty of clean, pure ice cubes, an 
evenly low food temperature at all times, at a monthly cost 
that is ridiculously low—less than with any other known 


system of refrigeration, including our old friend the iceman. 

If you are not acquainted with the remarkable story of how 
Electrolux makes ice from heat, of how a tiny gas flame and 
a trickle of water take the place of machinery and do all 
the work of freezing—hurry and write for complete descrip- 
tive literature; or better yet, step in to the nearest display 
room of your own gas company and see the Electrolux in 
action. Servel Sales, Inc., 51 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Delicate 
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)* CLEANSING “ , 


CREMECFLEURS 


+ + + + + 

OVELY SKINS must be cleansed without 

/ irritation. So delicate is Créme de Fleurs, 
that it liquefies on the skin—permeates and 
cleanses the pores—leaves the skin smooth, 
supple and refreshed. A French importa= 
tion, of course—from Maison Lesquendieu 
of Paris. J Monsieur Lesquendieu has 
written a fascinating booklet on the home 
facial. So write now for your copy of 
“A French Facial in a Home Treatment.” 


+ 4- 4 


















“Can I buy my Les- 
quendieu prepara- 
tions in America?” is 
a question asked by 
French women now 
living in America. 
Monsieur Lesquen- 
diew assures them in 
theaccompanying note 
that his products are 
obtainable in the finer 
shops of America. 


f, 


4 
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J. LESQUENDIEU | PRONOUNCED 
Incorporated LES-KAWN-DUH 


Howard L. Ross, President, 45 Wesce 45th Street, New York City 
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boots and the negro replied: “To \e¢ 
De Wet from defeat.”’) 

I remember clearly one Sunday 
afternoon when the streets swarmed 
with newsboys, bearing the dramatic 
tidings of the shooting of President 
McKinley at the Pan-American FE xpo- 
sition in Buffalo. For several days, | 
read the newspapers assiduously. Ap 
editorial from a Hearst newspaper had 
been found in the assassin’s pockets— 
was his name Czolgosz?—and there 
was much uproar about yellow journal- 
ism and a general feeling that some- 
thing must be done about Hearst. With 
the death of McKinley and the inaug- 
uration of Roosevelt my __ interest 
waned, and I never learned whether 
anything was done or not. In fact, 
I did not hear of Hearst again 
until he ran for mayor, some years 
later. 


LECTION time was always 

good time for the younger genera- 
tion. There were torchlight processions 
and red fire and brass bands. And on 
Election Night there was a huge bon- 
fire in every vacant lot: splendid con- 
flagrations in which a single hour con- 
sumed a busy week’s accumulation of 
boxes, barrels, and crates—begged o1 
stolen from homes, cellars, and shops. 
Election time, too, meant an eruption 
of pin-buttons bearing the photographs 
or slogans of the various candidates. 
One’s object was to wear the greatest 
number obtainable without much re- 
gard to political affiliations. I remem- 
ber one button depicting McKinley and 
Roosevelt enclosed in a chaste circlet 
of concentric red, white, and blue 
bands. There were also buttons of a 
non-political character, upon which 
appeared such mysterious and ambigu- 
ous phrases as “Gee Whiz” or “Oh, 
You Kid!” These were worn along 
with the rest. 

We also collected photographs of 
baseball players and actresses, which 
were found in cigarette packages. By 
trading “duplicates” shrewdly, one 
eventually attained the goal of 
complete collection—only to disco\ 
that this form of collecting had gon 
out. 

At one time, there was a lively inter- 
est in watch fobs, which were made by 
interlacing shoelaces of varied colors 
and then fraying the ends. ‘These 
were worn in the lapel. Some acquain- 
tance or other, who was “in the busi- 
ness,” supplied me liberally with col: 
shoelaces, so that while the craze last 
I was something of a magnate. (W 
did anyone ever manufacture long red, 
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you experienced advertisers do Gives no prizes, premiums, cou- 
not buy circulation alone: you pons; runs no contests; uses no 
buy its power to influence a market! artificial methods of stimulating 
sales! 
You have not only circulation cov- : 
erage to deal with: But serves the reader with care, ac- 
r i . ‘ " curacy, truth, in news and edito- 
There is the question of kind of cir- rials; with typical Philadelphia 
culation ... the character of the moderation in all departments: 
newspaper. 
Such is the program for The 
5 pte do ain buy it? For Bulletin, set up by its present pub- 
wnat Incucements: lisher, thirty-three years ago. 
Buying it, do they read it? Reading —Mansion and modest home ... e 7“ i a 
it, does it carry weight? city and suburbs. ---Such is the day-by-day per- 
formance upon which The Bulletin 
Is it a newspaper with power to in- Back of that all-inclusive. circula- has grown to be by far the largest 
fluence a market? tion is a standard of newspaper- newspaper in its territory—one of 
‘ é making unusual in publishing his- the greatest in America. 
The Philadelphia market — the tory; a record of natural and solid , : ; 
third largest in America, has six growth through the years. . . « Such is the way circulation has 
hundred thousand homes. been built with influence over a 
/ ‘ ‘ , Back of it, the confidence in a news- market—and opportunity created 
The Evening Bulletin, with a daily paper of a great people! for the advertiser! 
sale of more than five hundred . . ‘ 
thousand copies, reaches nearly The Bulletin never deals in sensa- One Newspaper! One Advertising 
every home in this great trading tionalism; has nothing lurid in Cost! In America’s Third Largest 
area. headline, picture, or make-up! Market! 
Philadelphia— 549,148 Circulation 
The Ideal Test Market 1898 1903 1908 1913 1918 1923 1927 With a Very Different Backzround 
A compact market where distribution and sales 549,148 For thirty-three years, under its present publisher, 
costs can be kept down ; where the varied activities he Bulletin has worked on a quality standard as 
give an average condition; where one newspaper 113,973 do manufacturers of high-class merchandise. No 
reaches nearly every home at an advertising cost premiums, prizes, contests, or inducements 
that is exceptionally low. Test your product in other than the merit of the new spaper itself 
Philadelphia and advertise it in The Bulletin. have ever been used to get circulation. 
a) Pf . a: if | | I . 
. City Hall Square ” 
‘ew York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Bouleva 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue j Pp Ht | LA D E L Pp Hi IA San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Co. 
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Here’s a little gem of wisdom 
for the man who wants the best 
that smoking can give him—a 
healthy, protected mouth means 
a cool, joyous smoke. There’s a 
lot in that thought. There won’t 
be much opportunity for the 
first smoke to bite or growl, or 
for the last one to be sour or 
bitter—every puff will hit the 
spot, if you will just give your 
mouth the care that it deserves. 
If you make Squibb’s Dental 
Cream an intimate rite in your 
smoking routine. 

For Squibb’s not only puts 
your mouth in a healthy con- 
dition but, by depositing tiny 
particles of Milk of Magnesia 
in the mouth crevices, it keeps 
it so. At night it relieves any 
possible irritation or distaste. 


40c at any druggist’s. 
Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


DANGER LINE 








green, purple, or speckled shoelaces, I 
wonder? ) 

It must have been at about the same 
time as the McKinley shooting that I 
stopped my play long enough one after- 
noon to listen to the newsboys crying 
the death of Queen Victoria. But I 
knew little about Victoria and less about 
Victorianism, and so the news did not 
move me deeply. I remember think- 
ing it odd though that the “Prince” of 
Wales should be an old man. My 
knowledge of princes was derived 
largely from Andersen and Grimm. 


} | ‘HE first school I went to was 
P. S. 57 in 115th Street, east of 


Lexington Avenue. It was a long 
way from home, but the only schools 
that were nearer were “tough.” I 
had to take my lunch and someone had 
to take me and fetch me, because of 
the “dangerous” car-tracks that had to 
be crossed. In 1901, a fine new 
school, P. S. 171, was opened, in 103rd 
Street between Madison and Fifth 
Avenues, and I wentthere. ‘The prin- 
cipal of the school was William O'Shea, 
who is now, I believe, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools. I remember him 
as quite an old man, but if it is the 
same O’Shea, I must have mistaken his 
baldness for an evidence of old age. 

In the spring of 1903—just twenty- 
five years ago—we learned that the 
ground floor of our flat-house was to 
be converted into a store. ‘That 
settled it. ‘The neighborhood had been 
growing less “refined” for some years 
and this new influx of trade made it no 
longer habitable.. So that summer we 
moved away. I was only eleven at the 
time, but that flat had been my home 
since before the beginnings of memory, 
and as my moving away coincided with 
the dawning of adolescence, it marks 
for me a definite break and the entrance 
upon a new phase of life. In a way, 
too, it marks the end of one phase in the 
life of New York. Automobiles were 
beginning to appear boldly in broad day- 
light; “nickelodeons” (the precursors 
of the cinema temples and cathedrals 
of today) had begun to sprout every- 
where; skyscrapers were beginning to 
rear their (usually) ugly heads; and 
within two years the first subway was 
opened. The tempo of New York 


became faster. —ELMER RICE 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE WEEK 

BORN—WESTMACOTT—In Calcutta, the 
wife of R. Westmacott, a daughter, by 
cable.—Birth notice in the London 
Times. 
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Lips of Blush-Rose 


Tangee’d lips have natural radiance—the lure of 
nature’s loveliest hue—the enduring warmth and 
glow of vibrant youth. Like a rose petal leaving its 
charm upon your lips is Tangee’s bewitching touch 
See how it changes from orange to blush-rose- 
and to just the irresistible shade of blush-rose that 
blends with your individual coloring. 

To beautiful women everywhere Tangee means 
lipstick—the one perfect lipstick for every type of 
beauty. Waterproof. Stays on all day without fad- 
ing or rubbing. (Insist upon Tangee—if the name 
Tangee does not appear on the carton and gun- 


metal case, it is mot Tangee.) The 

George W. Luft Company, 417 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 

NOTE: Tangee is healing and ‘ = 


soothing because it has a cold 
cream base. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact and Tangee Créme Rouge 
have the same magical changing 
quality as Tangee Lip- 
stick. Ask for them. 
PRICES: Tangee Lip- 
stick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee 
Créme Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty 
treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night 
Creamand ; 
Tangee 
Face Pow- 
er, $1 
each). 25c 
higher in 
Canada. 



















THE POWER ol 
... Twenty Cents 


Twenty cents brings you the min 
ature Tangee Beauty Set—all six 
items and the “Art ot Make-Up 
Address Dept. NY12, The George 
W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth Avenue 
New York. 
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H IGH on the mountainside a red 
spruce leans majestically to the sky, with a song 
locked in its depths that will thrill the world. 
For in the heart of this tree is the key to the 
most elusive thing in the world...the secret of 
all great music...an ideal tone. 

Nature has endowed this extraordinary tree 
with a rich red grain that mysteriously possesses 
musical qualities never found in the more 
common upright growths. So vibrant, so mel- 
low, so true in its resonance, the wood of these 
trees alone can supply the soundboards for 
Hardman Pianos. 

Hardman tone must be jealously guarded 
like a rare and priceless jewel. Far from acci- 
dental, it is the result of unfailing devotion to 
an ideal, of constant research and experiment, 
and above all a standard of hand-craftsmanship 
rarely known in this mechanical age. Only from 
improvement of design, from the finest of 
materials and from the most painstaking work- 
manship is it possible to maintain the quality 
that has endured for more than eighty-six years. 

Once hear the song of the leaning tree and 
you will discover a wealth of tone as rare as the 
rugged spruce that makes it possible. 

A 48-page book, autographed and illustrated 
with photographs of world famous artists, will be 
sent on request. Please address Department 
Y10, Hardman, Peck & Company, 433 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


The MODERNIQUE series of cases are the 
Sirst examples of ptanos that definitely 
reflect the trend af modern art work. 
They have been exclus.vely designed for 
the Hardman by such well known art- 
ists as E. J. Stewchen, Helen Drvden, 


Lee Simonson and Eugene Schoen. 
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HAR DMAN 





THE SONG OF THE LEANING 








TREE 








Hardman, Peck & Company have cre- 
ated pianos with a wide range of prices 
tomectindtindual requirements. Any in- 
strument may be purchased for a modest 
muitial payment wtth the balance ex- 
tended over a period of years. They may 


’] , ; j 
be seen at the better dealers everywhere. 


PIANOS 


HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY ~ 4 
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POLO 





Rogers to the Rescue 


HERE is something, after all, in 

these tales of shipwrecked men 

who exhaust polite conversation 
and then try to end their boredom by 
blacking each other’s eyes. For weeks 
and months the same little group of 
nen have been trying to play an Inter- 
national polo match with Argentina. 
Rain, sick ponies, infected fingers, 
and whatnot have succeeded in pro- 
ducing one postponement after another. 
Eventually, the polite conversation was 
exhausted. 

The United States team was finally 
named and rode proudly forth to play 
its first game as an official team. Each 
member of the new team then pro- 
ceeded to play ordinary, stale polo—the 
natural result of the days and days of 
terrific contests which had been the 
quaint method used in selecting the 
team. 

Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., at the age of 
twenty-eight, has been asked to step in- 
to the shoes of Devereux Milburn as 
International captain. Following the 
defeat of the team, Hitchcock, as cap- 
tain, decided that all was not well. 
He became, as a matter of fact, a bit 
hysterical. There began then the bub- 
bling and seething which might never 
have seen the light of day had it been 
kept from the newspapers. 

Louis Stoddard, chairman of the 
Defence Committee, charged with pick- 


The Luck of 
the Argentines—West Point Welcome 


ing the team, was in 
Chicago; had not 
even seen the 
game. They 
played on 
Sunday after- 
noon. Sun- 
day night Hitchcock de- 
cided that J. Cheever 
Cowdin must be replaced 
at back by Winston 
Guest. Hitchcock has 
only one test for polo 
players, hardness. If a 
man hits him hard in a 
game, that makes him a 
great polo player for 
all time in Hitchcock’s mind. 
Carlton F. Burke of California was 
the only active Defence Committee 
member on Long Island. When he 
heard of what was going on, he induced 
Hitchcock to agree to the postponement 
of the next practice match until Stod- 
dard’s return from Chicago. Stod- 
dard was reached by phone and both he 


— 


oa, 












and Burke agreed that the team should 
stand as named, and not be changed 


on the strength of one game. 


HAT meant that Hitchcock must 

be brought around. ‘The captain 

has no technical right to name the team 

or to change the team, but it is obvious 

that his ideas are closely consulted by 
Defence Committee members. 

All still might have remained out of 
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The 6-inch-wide 


Mosr golf is played “between 
the ears.” A calm unruffled mind 
concentrates as a triangle at the point 
of which is the ball. Such a mind 
permits the perfect functioning of the 
mental and the muscular. 

Dress does make a difference. Clothe 
a man in garments made by a fine 
sports tailor (who is a golfer too)— 
who knows the game and loves every- 
thing about it from the wooden tees 


MADISON AVENUE 








ri 





up—and such a man’s mind is as close 
to par as clothes can make it. 

Give him the proper equipment— 
a set of matched woods and irons and 
a bag worthy of them—and even a 
20-25 handicap player gets from the 
game the full joy that is in it. 

The A & F label or trademark is 
the badge of unquestioned authority 
for golf clothes, clubs and every acces- 
sory of the sport. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


& 45 STREET, N.Y.C. 


Send for our booklet, “Play Hours” 


Golf Balle—every standard make . . . Large as- Huntley Putters ... Bamboo and Hickory Lami- A & F Matched Irons; stainless steel . . . Craw 
sortment of Leather and Canvas Golf Bags. Plain nated Wood Clubs . . . Tiz Golf. Nine Obstacle ford and MacGregor Matched Wood Clubs and 
or hookless fasteners. . . Complete assortment of holes. Helps your putting ... Scorers + Markers Matched Irons . . . Walter Hagen’s Matched Irons 
Wooden Clubs and Irons with hickory and steel Tees + Golf Accessories ¢ Golf Suits 7 Rain Coats . . Johnny Farrell Drivers, Brassies and Spoons. 
shafts... Sterling Silver Tees with Chain. Golf Umbrellas , Golf Shoes. With aluminum heads. 


am_golf course 
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Down the F ield —= The back has turned the 
play with a terrific backhand 


stroke. He is the hero of the 
moment. 

Still —our friend of the 

field glasses and the good look- 

ing cravat is getting his share of 
attention, too. 

Knowing the cravat keys the 

entire turnout, he has been particu- 

larly careful in its selection. It’s quite 

possible that he is wearing a Cheney 

CHENEY Cravat of Armure Faille, a Cheney fabric, 

Made by 


CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


heavy, pliable and of interesting luxu- 
rious weave. 
His haberdasher carries Cheney 


Cravats. Undoubtedly, yours does. 
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sight except for the fact that Cowdin 
found out. He announced that } 
would pick a team himself to play th 
first team and Guest, and that on Fr- 
day this game would decide once ani 
for all who was to be the back. Tha; 
was too good to keep and there cam 
the publication of plans for what micht 
have gone down into history as polo’ 
Black Friday. 

Cowdin had announced that | 
would play Watson Webb at No. |, 
Earl A.S. Hopping at No. 2, Captain 
C.T.I. Roark at No. 3, and himself «: 
back. He showed himself to lb 
superb picker. 

That morning the phone began 
ringing in the polo association office and 
rang all day. Everyone wanted to 
know how to get to the Piping Rock 
field. There is no doubt that the game, 
if played, would have been far better 
International. Some 


than any en- 
thusiasts even wired from out of town 
to ask what time they expected 


the match would start. One young 
man offered the suggestion that Frank 
Campbell be named as referee. Those 
who take their polo from the sideboards 
were looking forward to a large after- 
noon. Then Stoddard returned from 
Chicago and spoiled it all. 


LL of this, it seems, was unofficial, 
due to the more or less simple fact 
that the Defence Committee is supposed 
to name teams and plans for games and 
that sort of thing and the Defence Com- 
mittee—its chairman at any rate 
he knew nothing about all this. 
The Defence Committee and Hitch- 
cock then repaired to a club and sat 
through the remainder of the afternoon, 
Wednesday. At nightfall they issued a 
bulletin that there would be a game 
played on Friday at Piping Rock. Fur- 
ther than this big piece of news, there 
was nothing. The next afternoon, 
they sat once more in the same club and 
at about six o’clock were joined by J. 
Cheever Cowdin. At about six-thirty 
there came the announcement that the 
team had been picked some time before 
and that it stood. 

What had been accomplished by the 
committee the first afternoon had been 
the winning of Hitchcock back to the 
saner idea that a team picked on the 
strength of several weeks of play was 
better than a team picked on_ the 
strength of one game. On the sec- 
ond afternoon, the committee went to 
work on Cowdin, who had, rather nat- 
urally, climbed the heights and threat- 
ened to throw the whole thing over. 
They succeeded in that, and there was 


said 
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ck proved by the fact that Squibb’s 
Ie, #4 ae Dental Cream is already one of 
“ the best sellers in Zone 7!” 
sl is Further on, Mr. Weicker 
'r Mand freind says—“from an advertising 
ng medium standpoint, the Trib- 
nk : a 7 ree 7 une deserves the bulk of the 
se * « « « « convinced by previous credit . . . our money would 
” | f 7} results of the sales influence the not have gone into Tribune 
a dosorve Tribune exerts in Zone 7 - = we roto if we had not been con- 
W vinced by previous results of 
the ' | decided to concentrate the bulk of shee wales inficence of the Teb- 
ul, 4 our Chicago appropriation in Tribune|! ne in Zone 7.” 
“ ieparadl kein rotogravure. Squibb had a new product. 
. | They entered it in a field where 
oo om, YB, ae, the going was fast and the 
id HIS story concerns Squibb— , Di rw~ competition strong. . -° Then 
E. R. Squibb & iene they put the power of ' pong 
i“ of the oldest and best known vo na “me. ey amauta 
ee ‘ ee : and black and white in other newspa- Dental Cream 1s listed high among 
” egeageitge veaeaanis ainicaeunea pers After a time they made a the best sellers of its line in the Chi- 
The Squibb-Tribune story is one of ae lp Territory! 
ne unusual and speedy success in a highly sare nee wegemignmapnes aie Seren , 
r- eo Squibb found out that Tribune From automobiles to dental cream! 
re ape prawn Rotogravure was bringing fom far . . . From washing aneee to candy 
n, . sia greater results than the combined bars! If the product is right, the tre- 
nd Squibb in 1921 brought out a new black and white of the other Chicago mendous driving power of Tribune 
J. product—Squibb’s Dental Cream. newspapers! lineage cannot fail! 
‘d Some time later they backed the new From that time on Squibb in- Manufacturers! Are you getting 
re article with a strong and judicious creased their Chicago appropriation your quota of sales from the rich 
advertising campaign, in Tribune rotogravure. Chicago Territory? . . . What Trib- 
he In Chicago they split their adver- Recently we got a letter—“... une advertising has done for E. R. 
- tising appropriation among several that this policy has been correct,” Squibb & Sons it has done for others 
: newspapers. They began by using writes Theodore Weicker, vice and can do for you! 


it- 





rotogravure in the Sunday Tribune, 


president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, “‘is. 
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ART 
MODERN 


Whether it be 
fashioned after 
the newest Art 
Modern or the classic 
modes of Ancient Spain 
—GOOD FURNITURE 
is never out of style. The 
ordinary is soon out of date 
—good furniture preserves 
its style and appeal. Good fur- 
niture is truly an investment in 
lasting satisfaction and at the 
Bic Rapws Furnirure Company’s 
WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS can_ be 
seen the newest in Art Modern or 
the most distinguished fashions of 
Old Period designs. Construction is 
carefully described in detail by 
well-trained salesmen; the woods 
are called by their correct names 
—fabriecs are discriminately 
chosen—each suite is literally 
torn apart for the buyer's 
education. 
It is only at reliable show- 
rooms that pride in your 
home can really be satisfied 
and good  furniture—liv- 
able furniture—can be 
purchased. 


BIG RAPIDS FURNITURE Co. 
INC, 
139 West 35th Street, New York 
(Between Broadway & 7th Ave.) 


Furniture for the 
Bed Room—Dining Room— 
Living Room 


Mif'r’s Representatives Direct Importers 

Western Furniture Co. Milan, Ita 1 
| Batesville, Ind. Hand Carver 

Bed oom Furniture Italian Furniture 








the end to the episode. At least, it is 
the end at the moment of going to 
press. 

The entire thing was the outgrowth 
of the intense, deep seriousness with 
which the players have been taking 
the weeks of preparation. With the 
postponements being announced every 
so often, the picking of the team was 
long delayed, with a consequent un- 
usual strain on those trying for posi- 
tions. ‘This was so obvious that Joe 
Fitton, the trainer, finally began 
to beg that the team be picked, 
saying that a fighter as nervous as 
the players would be knocked out in 
around. The arrival of Will Rogers 
and his lazy good humor on Long 
Island was timely. A good deal of 
sense of proportion had been mislaid 
by players and their friends. 


HERE has never been a more 

mysterious visiting team than the 
unfortunate Argentines. ‘They started 
religiously to work slowly up to their 
peak, back in the dim distant days of 
July, and they carefully refrained from 
playing any hard matches. Then 
Johnny Miles was thrown from his 
horse and hurt his shoulder, and little 
Kenny got an infected finger. Kenny 
also had some trouble with his eyes. 
His hitting fell away off. When all 
these things had cleared up, the ponies 
fell ill, and so far the Argentines have 
played only one hard game. As a re- 
sult there is a wide difference of opin- 
ion on their strength. You have in- 
stances of men playing through eight 
periods with them and then telling you 
that they haven’t the slightest idea of 
what the Argentines can do. 

“One thing is certain,” said a player 
the other afternoon. “These chaps have 
not even begun to play at the pace 
they really can, and don’t forget it, 
sick ponies or not. ‘The question is 
whether they can put on the pressure 
when they finally decide to.” 


— Lacey has taken to the sheep- 
skin saddles first played in this 
country by John A. E. Traill, the 
veteran Anglo-Argentine player. . 
Captain Charlie Gerhart and the 
other Army players are taking the 
Argentine team to West Point some 
time during the festivities and the 
cadets are putting on a parade for 
them. This establishes some sort of 
a record, for it will be the first time 
the cadets have turned out for any- 
thing less formidable than travelling 
queens, princes, - and ___ dictators. 
— MARTINGALE 
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Bracelet Pump 
with Pendant 


Ornament 


... will delight the woman 
who seeks the _ smartest 
fashion for the fall mode. 
In the newest shades, in all 
leathers. 


$15.50 and $17.50 


meyer 
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“Oh yes! Dear Egbert is 

so kind and good! I'll ad- 

mit he isn’t Awfully Clever 

but he is thoughtful and he’s 

so good to his cows and sheep.” 

“What does he do?” “Well you 

see he’s an only child and his 

family are terribly rich and clever. 

They wanted him to be Great, They 

sent him to all sorts of schools to 
train him for the Army or the Navy or 
finally for the State Department but ..... 
the examinations were so hard .....so his 
father bought him a place at Rhinebeck and 


now he’s a farmer?” “A Farmer?” “Don’t sneer, 
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dear, he’s the kind that 

has fourteen greenhouses.” 

*Oh...a Gentleman Farmer!” 

That’s the difference, you see, 

in owning or not owning a 

greenhouse. With one you Be- 

long! Without one you're simply 

a Person Who Lives In The Country. 

For Four Generations, America’s First 
Families have been buying greenhouses 
from us. We have a pretty good idea 
of what their tastes are. Our book “Glass 
Gardens As We Know Them” tells some- 
thing of this secret. To a copy you are 
indeed welcome. 
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Cruising in the Cradle of Civilization 
on the new M.S. ST. LOUIS 


Haven’t you always wanted to visit Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, to cruise through the beautiful Bos- 
phorus and the Golden Horn with the domes and 
minarets of Constantinople glimmering in the dis- 
tance—to glide silently through the blue waters of 
the lovely Dalmatian coast—to set foot on the very 
spot where the gods of Olympus held sway? 


The luxurious new motorship ST. LOUIS sails from 
New York January 31st for the Mediterranean and 
the ancient lands of its historic shores. Rates $900 
and up, including a great program of shore excursions, 


Write for descriptive literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


WY 


39 Broadway, 
New York 


Branches in Boston, 
Sa Philadel- 
hia, St. Louis, San 
Dcostenies Angeles, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
or local tourist agents 
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Ailet=el 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 








O have served three 
bee wen of a dis- 
tinguished clientele is evi- 
dence of WETZEL’s ability 
to create good will and to 
retain it. 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 


Sande’s New Silks—A 
Chicago Finish in the 
Futurity—Biggest Day 
At Belmont 


a. SANDE’s 
racing colors— 
orchid, green cuffs 
and cap—are an at- 
tractive combination 
but more the sort 
a débutante would 
choose than a rather 
hard-boiled race rid- 
er. I would not be surprised if there was 
just a touch of superstition in the green 
cuffs and cap, for the Rancocas Stable 
colors are white, green cuffs and cap, 
and it was in these silks Sande had his 
greatest success. I do not think racegoers 
are a particularly sentimental lot but 
they love to idolize a jockey. They paid 
Sande a tribute of applause as he rode 
Chance Shot to the post in the Jockey 
Club Gold Cup, his last mount as a 
contract rider, but I wonder if that 
feeling will be as kindly toward him as 
owner and trainer if Nassak happens to 
be beaten at odds-on some time in the 
course of the present Aqueduct meet- 
ing or at Jamaica. 





uTurIry Day has passed into the 

limbo of past performances. I think 
a crowd surpassing that which saw the 
Zev-Papyrus race was in the stand to 
see Jolly Roger win the Grand Nation- 
al Steeplechase for the second year in 
succession, High Strung beat Roguish 
Eye a nod in the Futurity, and Reigh 
Count win the Jockey Club Gold Cup. 
Everybody was there . . . Thomas 
Hitchcock wearing the widest green 
overcoat I ever saw . . . F. Ambrose 
Clark all got up for Goodwood . . . 
Jimmy Cooley wearing a bowler hat 
. . « Josh Cosden a visitor . . . Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., still talking about the 
Olympic Games... Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney rooting for Jolly Roger . 
Jock Whitney and Sonny Whit 
ney making trips to the paddock . . . 
Admiral Grayson telling A. B. Han- 
cock the High Times run fast 
Bob Gerry so excited he forgot to put 
the silver top on his pipe . . . Joe 
Widener a busy host. ... 


: | ‘HE Fururiry was a Chicago at- 
fair. We saw the silks of Marshall 
Field, of the North Side—and later 
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: HIDDEN 
: BEAUTY 


’ Rediscovered 
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n- iso a complete col- 

in lection of earrings 

sh in the drop design. 

xh | 
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en T. lovely natural curve 

Se of the ear is defined gracefully by these vivid, 
modern earrings. Small wonder, then, that ears 

at have come into favor again! 

ae 

a This original design by Schumann Sons is but 

it- one of the distinctly individual jewels you will 
find in this unusual shop. Because this firm 

it- manufactures as well as designs their own 
jewels, prices are unusually moderate. 

n- 


(Established 18 56) 


: Schumann Sons 


Jewe lers Inc. 
il 15 EAST 53% STREET 
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Che 


Shipo Splendor 


HOMERIC 


A famous White Star Liner 
... one of the world’s lead- 
ing and most luxuriously 
replete ships... the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean 
... again exclusively char- 
tered by us for the annual 


Cosine Ne upreme 


fo the 


(Mediterranean 


She sails from New York 
January 26th next... at the 
most advantageous season of 
the year. . . her proven itin- 
erary a veritable cross- 
section of time-enriched 
lands... Madeira... Cadiz— 
Seville—Gibraltar—Algeciras 
..- Algiers... Tunis... 
Naples...Athens... 
Constantinople... Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem... Egypt... 
Palermo... Naples...French 
Riviera . . . Stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe ... altogether 
14,000 miles ...67 days of 
leisurely, superbly comfort- 
able, entertaining and recu- 
perative travel... 


Let us send you the full 
particulars 


‘Chos ok &lon 


in co-operation with 


Ok bdonsoli 1s(Q, 


New York 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 
Portland, Ore. 


Vancouver 


Washington 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Toronto Montreal 











London and New York—and those of 
Bathhouse John Coughlin, of the First 
Ward, carried side by side far in front 
of the field down the Widener course 
to the winning post. Go Chicago, go 
Chicago. .. . I wonder what kind of a 
celebration would have been held in 
the Loop had Roguish Eye caught the 
judges’ eyes... Heigh, ho, much 
water has flowed under the Rush Street 
bridge since I attended a ball of the 
First Ward Democratic Club at the 
Coliseum and saw Bathhouse John and 
Hinky Dink Kenna, his partner and fel- 
low alderman, lead the grand march, 
though they didn’t wear their green 
full-dress suits with the five and ten- 
dollar gold-piece buttons.... Bathhouse 
John’s pompadour is grayer than it was 
then and he looks more like Von 
Hindenburg, but he’s still game. After 
High Strung’s number went up he 
wiped his forehead with a red handker- 
chief and said: “It was a gra-a-nd race, 
and the best horse won.” 


ROM the start High Strung was 

in command, though Jack High 
pressed him closely until two furlongs 
from the finish, while Roguish Eye 
was with him all the way. I am not 
going to advance any serious excuses 
for the defeat of Blue Larkspur. He 
seemed to get in trouble early, and it 
may be 130 pounds was too much 
for him. Jack High ran gamely under 
his impost. It was a wild scramble for 
the others, but I think it was a more 
truly run race than it usually is. 


ees FIELD took his triumph 
casually, but Bob Gerry was en- 
thusiastic. “You know,” he confided, 
“the colt’s half mine. I raced Emotion, 
his dam, so I told Marshall to run High 
Strung in his colors, but I’m as pleased 
as though he won in mine. I want 
everybody to know I bred a Futurity 
winner. I said to McAtee when he 
came back, ‘Mac, did he have any- 
thing left at the end?’ and he said, ‘Not 
a bit,’ but when I saw High Strung 
had smashed the course record by near- 
ly three seconds I felt foolish.” George 
Odom tells me that this squares things 
for the Futurity four years ago, in 
which Harry W hitney’ s Mother } 
with McAtee up, nosed out Marshall 
Field’s Stimulus, a 50 to 1 shot. The 
pendulum of racing luck swings back. 


HERE is no question now which 


is the best horse of the season. 


And it is easy to fall into superlatives 
over the performance of Reigh Count. 
One of John Madden’s favorite sayings 
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scarlet 
purple 
sapphire 


and the Restorative 
Mineral Waters of 


Europe.. 





Now on maple and 


dogwood the first crisp 
frosts have worked their 
magic. Lake Seneca is a 
sweep of sapphire ... 
Spend October at The Glen 
Springs! For here, in this 
matchless setting, day by 
day you can feel the years 
fall from you as you drink 
the radio-active mineral 
waters and bathe in the 
only natural Nauheim baths 
this side of the Atlantic... 
Really wonderful golf. 
Food you'll long remember, 
supplied by our own dairy 
and poultry farms. Special- 
ists to plan, if you wish, 
diet, exercise, and sleep. 


Ask your own physician about 
The Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, 
kidney, nutritional and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, gout and 
obesity. Booklets by addressing 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President, 
Watkins Glen, New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 


THE 
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is: “Opinions die, but records live,” 
nd it is a matter of record that Reigh 
Count has won three classics over dis- 
tances of ground in a fortnight, an un- 
precedented feat for a three-year-old. 
He can come from behind the pace or 
vo to the front and let the others try 
to catch him. I think he has the best 
action I have seen in a colt since Sara- 
zen. John Hertz told me before the 
race that Reigh Count was going out 
to set a track record for the two miles, 
and the way he reeled off the furlongs, 
lengths in front of Chance Shot, with 
Display, Diavolo, and Handy Mandy 
running as though they were in an- 
other race, made me think he would— 
but old Exterminator still holds the 
mark. We shall see no more of Reigh 
Count this season, for he is going back 
to Chicago. Incidentally he is now the 
leading money winner of the season, 
with more than $115,000 to his credit. 


A for Jolly Roger, he is the best 
jumper in this country. Had Fair- 
mount started, the race undoubtedl, 
would have been run differently—but 
I think the result would have been the 
same. This is the second time Jolly 
Roger has won the Grand National 
and [ll pick him to win it again next 
year. I dare say now there will be much 
talk of sending him over to Aintree 
for the greatest of all jumping races, the 
Liverpool Grand National. I hope not; 
he is much too good for a race like 
that. —AupAx MINor 


THE WAY THINGS 
HAPPEN 


I knew a lad who used to say, 

“Let’s go to Tunis and Cathay, 

To Hindustan and Zanzibar, 

To Bagdad and the Shalimar, 

We’ll follow starlit paths uncharted.” 
... Somehow we never did get started. 


I knew another lad who said, 
“We'll go to Scarsdale when we’re 
wed, 


To Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow, 
A clearly posted trail we’ll follow 
Where roads are paved and rivers 
ferried.” 
... And so, eventually, we married. 
—RutH Brown 


PLAN TO QUIZ HEDLEY ON WRECK— 
Says He Is Eugenic Baby’s Father— 
Headlines in the Journal. 

Not “man failure” after all, eh? 











HE great queen stretched her- 


self and strode about the royal home 





deciding that she didn’t like the furniture at all. Then one day very 
soon after—for queenly wishes were very quickly carried out— 
new chairs and clocks and chests, more in tone with the lady’s taste, 
began to come to the castle. 99 There was a subtle splendor to these 
furnishings of the time of Queen Anne, and one could feel the beauty 


of the graceful curves and contours, the richness of the woods and 


¢ 
the fine craftsmanship of every joining. 39 On the floors of this un- 
usual store there are antique pieces of that period as well as repro- 


ductions which carry the full flavor of the originals. ¥ And as prac- 


tically everyone in every land must know, everything purchased at 


the store of W. & J. Sloane—furniture and carpets, Jt & 
. ut 1 & 
Ty 


fabrics and rugs—is a picture of quality and taste: 
pleasantly framed, we might add, with a very 


tair price. 





W. & J. SLOANE | 


575 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Back in Town? 


i ie your return to 
town after the sum- 
mer months, financial and 
business matters will again 
claim your attention. 

We invite you to con- 
sider this office for your 
personal bank account. The 
complete service available 
in banking, trusts, and in- 
vestments is of real help 
in an age of financial com- 
plexities. We invite you to 
inquire as to our balance re- 
quirements and the pay- 
ment of interest on checking 


accounts. 


fifth Avenue Office 


(GUARANTY 
Trust COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 








TEE AND 
GREEN 


Naturals—The Mazjor’s 
Thirty-seven—C oncern- 
ing Perkins—Finding a 
Doctor 


7 HE trouble 

with Brae 

Burn is that it has 

too many naturals,” 
Watts Gunn said. 

“What 


someone 





do you 


mean naturals?” asked. 

“Sevens,” said Gunn. 

Thinking over the scores even after 
a week has gone by you can remember 
lots of sevens. There were eights and 
As they read of what the 
qualifiers were doing, players who ordi- 
narily go round in 85 or 89 must have 
thought that they’d missed a big chance 
in not entering the National Amateur. 
As a matter of fact the scores were mis- 
leading because Brae Burn is nothing 
like an ordinary course. Most good 
club players would have been lucky to 


nines too. 





break 100. 

Even some members of the British 
Walker Cup team rather doubted that 
they would qualify. Major Hezlet, 
for instance, got a passage for himself 
and his wife on a boat leaving the night 
of the qualifying round. The plan 
was that Mrs. Hezlet would follow the 
Major to the turn and if his score was 
worse than 40 she would run back to 
the club and pack. The Major went 
out in 37, 

“T’m sorry,” he said, walking to the 
tenth, “I don’t know what got into 
me.” 

In spite of his 37 the Major took a 
42 in and left Perkins, Beck, Torrance, 
and Storey to do what they could with- 
out him. Perkins, at least, did plenty. 


ERKINS only uses one match a day. 
He keeps his cigarettes burning and 





lights one from another. He has the 
knack, usually 
only by horse-trainers and cowboys, of 


| mysterious mastered 
keeping the smoke out of his eyes. 
| Many golfers, of course, have had the 
habit of carrying something in_ their 
mouths—Jim Barnes used to chew a 
four-leaf clover; Ted Ray smoked a 
pipe with a big bowl—it made him keep 
his head Once when Jock 
Hutchinson was looking up he put on a 
stiff collar and played the best round of 
his life. Perhaps Perkins’ cigarette 
keeps him from moving his chin. 


down. 
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Thin and round-shouldered, with 
his cigarette and the end of his nose 
sticking out from under his cap, Per- 
kins looked out through thick spectacles 
at a gallery that applauded every de- 
cent shot he made. ‘The Boston people 
were glad to see an Englishman come 
through. ‘They didn’t think that Per- 
kins looked like a golfer at first because 
of the long waggle he takes over every 
shot, because of his high-pitched, gentle 
voice, and because of the nervous way in 
which he flexes and changes his grip 
s he takes hold of a club. Jones was 
one of the few who recognized Perkins 
asa great golfer. He bet a hundred dol- 
lars the Englishman would beat Voigt. 

Except for the match between Jones 
and Ray Gorton the Voigt-Perkins 
match was the most exciting. Voigt 
had lots of chances to win holes only to 
have Perkins steal them. He started 
badly, as though he were tired, then 
came back and cut a 3-up lead to 1 up 
at lunchtime. When rain began to fall 
in the afternoon he was 3 down again, 
going to the seventh. He put his ap- 
proach a few feet from the pin and 
seemed certain to take the hole. Per- 
kins laid him a partial stymie. On the 
eighth he laid him another stymie. 
Nothing broke for Voigt at all. 


ge called Gorton’s play on the 
eighteenth hole of their match the 
best 5 he had ever seen. Gorton had 
come out of a trap way off the green 
to sink a long putt and tie the match. 
It was the only time in the tournament 
that Jones was in danger. Next day, 
9 up on Finlay at lunchtime, he went 
out with a bag of balls in front of the 
press tent and practiced for twenty 
minutes. His ball-boy, standing 250 
yards down the course, didn’t have to 
move more than three yards from one 
side to the other as he picked up the 
driv es. 

It was the only National Amateur 
n which Jones stayed talking in the 
clubhouse after he had played his 
matches. Usually he goes right home, 
has a bath, gets into bed at six or 
en, and for the rest of the evening 
sees nobody except the members of his 
ntourage, like O. B. Keeler, and 
Watts Gunn. This time he was stay- 
ng with Henry Lapham, a shoe manu- 
tacturer who has a big house in Boston 
and who took the Walker Cup team to 
England a few years ago at his own 
xpense. Gunn, Evans, Roland Mac- 
kenzie, and some others were staying 
with Lapham too; another crowd was 
t Winton Hearsey’s. 

There wasn’t much drama in any of 





THE FABRIC GROUP AT HOME No. 46 





ANTON BRUEHL 


FR “Friends, we have gone a long way and 
are glad to be home.” gm “We have seen 
many strange and beautiful things.” jRR “We 
have flown through cloud-wrack, explored 
the bowels of the earth and walked through 
emerald caverns in the secret places of the 
sea.” §R “But nothing so gladdens our eyes 
as the new Autumn Fabric Group suits in 


this throng that welcomes us home!” 


Subtle and beautiful tints of brown have been captured 
in the Autumn Hillside colorings of the new Fabric Group 
suits. $35, $40 and $45 at Weber ahd Heilbroner stores. 
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ROUND THE 


- World 


Coulee / 








wr 


ow simple this once 
difficult trip is made by the wor'd’s 
greatest travel system. You buy one 
ticket. You step aboard the Empress of 
Australia, in New York, on Dec. 1. 
From then on, you do nothing but 
see and enjoy. Canadian Pacific does 
to 26 ports, 
through 21 countries. Canadian Pacific 


all the transporting, 


selects your hotels, secures your mo- 
tor cars, worries about your baggage. 
The Holy Land for Christmas, Cairo 
for New Year’s Eve, India during cool 
January, Siam, Peking, Japan. 136 days. 
S.S. Empress of Australia, 21,850 gross 
tons, and luxuriously modern. As low 
as $1900. 

Booklets which detail where you go, 
how you live. Your own agent, or 
Canadian Pacific District Office: E. T. 
Stebbing, General Agent, 344 Madison 
Avenue, at 44th Street, New York. 


« . ° . 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 
South America-Africa: 104 days, Jan. 22, 1929, 
Duchess of Atholl (new) . . . Mediterranean: 72 
days. Feb. 4, 1929, Empress of Scotland... West 
Indies: 16 days, Dec. 22, 1928, 29 days, Jan. 10 
ind Feb. 11, 1929, Duchess of Bedford (new). 





Canadian 


Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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the champion’s matches after he got 
past Gorton. Certain holes bothered 
him a little—the first and the seventh 
—but not enough to matter. It was 
at the first hole that Perkins took the 
lead for the only time when Jones sliced 
into the woods. At the 
the green was guarded by 
high bank, and a shallow trap. Jones 
usually found the trap—afraid of hook- 
ing over the bank, he allowed himself 
a little slice. His chip shots out of the 
trap, made with a mashie niblick, were 
more accurate than the putts of most 
of his opponents. 

Once against Perkins he sliced out of 
bounds and once, from the seventh tee, 
hit a hook that started for the woods 
and was kept from its destination by the 
skull of an assistant marshal. The 
marshal, an elderly man, crumpled 
backward as though he had been hit 
with an axe, and the ball bounced out 
on the fairway. 

Jones pushed through the crowd 
around the fallen man. “Can’t any- 
one find a doctor?” 

“Sure, I’m a doctor,” 

A man in a gray suit bent over the 
hurt marshal, grabbed him by the neck, 
twisted his head violently from side to 
side, slapped him in the chest, then 
stood up smiling and asked: 

“Who got hurt?” 

The voice of an excited woman: 
“Why, that poor man—the one you 
just had hold of—hit by a ball—” 

“Hit by a ball?” whispered the doc- 
tor. “My God, I thought he saw some- 
one get hurt. I treated him for a faint.” 

—N. B., Jr. 


seventeenth 
trees, a 


came a voice. 


OUR OWN AMERICANA 


| New era in advertising solicitation in the 
Empire (“Vo-dodeo-vo”’) State} 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY wishes to en- 
gage the services of two young men as 
solicitors of advertising. It offers an un- 
usual opportunity to candidates who share 
the enthusiastic admiration of the pub- 
lisher of the magazine for its editor, H. 
L. Mencken. The publisher will consider 
only those who have been consistent read- 
ers and admirers of The American Mer- 
cury and who have read, because they 
really like them, H. L. Mencken’s books. 
If you wish to apply, write to Alfred A. 
Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, naming the 
article in The American Mercury for 
1927 that you liked best and telling him 
why.—The Times. 
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An Established Residential Hotel 


125 E. 50th St. 


FEW suites with 


rivate roof terra- 
ces sti | available—with 
the quiet and solitude 
of altitude—a sweeping 
view of New York’ Ss 
skyline a serving 


pantries with electric 
refrigeration oe hotel 
service and Beverly- 
Divan Restaurant. 
1 to 4 rooms, 7 
furnished, 

un furnished ‘ 


Rentals by 





year or month. 


Lm $1200 , 


WALLACE K. SEELEY 
Resident Manager” 














DouglasL.Elliman&Co. 


Renting Agents 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 


22, 1928 
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NEW 
APARTMENTS 


Manor Bourne—More 


Studios—All for One 
ETWEEN 


the torn-up 
sewers, or what- 
ever it is they tear 
up, and the mov- 
ing-vans, our ex- 
clusive _ residential 
districts are pretty 
impassable and unlovely just now, but 
perseverance will get you to the new 
buildings, if nobody drops a Louis 
Quinze commode on_ your head. 
Among the most impressive of all the 
newer gilded halls is 1060 Fifth Ave- 
nue, a perfectly swell codperative house 
on the corner of Eighty-seventh Street, 
mentioned last week in another depart- 
ment of this magazine as_ housing 
about the largest flat in town. ‘There 
are apartments of seven, eight, eleven, 
and fifteen rooms, with the maximum 
number of baths, as well as the now 
celebrated forty-one-room apartment 
referred to. The rest of the building 
has the very finest of details, service, 
nd -décor. Such things as _fire- 
places, libraries, servants’ dining-halls, 








dressing-rooms, multitudinous closets, 
and marvellously equipped domestic 
offices are pretty much taken for 
cranted. 

There are individual preserve closets 
in the cellar, for each family. ‘The 
court around which this house is 
necessarily built is the lightest one 
[ have ever seen—far lighter than 
the average-width side street, and the 
public parts of the building are deco- 
rated with dignity and taste. The sell- 
ing prices range from $26,000 to 
$133,000, with annual maintenance 
just under ten per cent; John H. Car- 
penter, Jr., is the selling agent. 


a two-story studio and a lot of other 

ns I will presently enumerate, run 

or fly to the Morgan Studios, 165 East 
Seventy-eighth Street. My enthusiasm 
tor this place is almost unbounded. No 
apartments are identical, which is 
idrously refreshing. And _ those 
lios! They average 28 by 17 

t, and have beautiful fireplaces, huge 
nks of windows, little staircases 
nning up to divine bedrooms with 
ess closets and—special note— 
rooms larger than any I have seen; 
enough so that one end of them 


[' you want a duplex apartment with 








AN Oshkosh Trunk was stolen from a caravan 
by the natives of an obscure African tribe. They 
took it home with them, where it remained wholly 
unappreciated. You don’t need the world’s finest 


trunk for one extra loin cloth. 


Oshkosh Trunks are to be had in most of the good New York stores. If you do 
not find just the styles you want, phone Caledonia 2715, our wholesale show- 
room at 8 East 34th Street, where trunks will be shown and names of dealers 
furnished. (Positively no sales at retail.) 





An attractive booklet, *‘Y our Home Away From Home,"’ will be sent you on 
request to 453 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 8 East 34th St., New York City 


OSHKOSH 
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PARIS and NEW YORK 
Powder Personalized 
Blending Make-up 





ie, tlie, ile ile, * atin ati, atte ates 


BOUDOIR GOSSIP 


“My dear.....ready made powder in this age! You forget 
that your face is your fortune. Being of the exacting type 
I prefer mine to be blended before my very eyes, to suit 
my individual complexion.” 

“No dear, rather inexpensive, and then its so convenient 
to re-order by mail or phone...and that Paris cosmetician 
is simply a genious in the selection of lipstick and rouge. ” 


TOURNEUR 


580 FIFTH AVENUE - - Tel. BRYant 3148 


New York’s Modernistic Salon, Entrance on West 47th Street 
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& The only duplex 
apartments left at THE DORSET 


are the only duplex apartments 
like them left in the world! 


Simplex or Terraced Duplex Apartments 
Unfurnished or Furnished — Transient 
or Lease — Complete Hotel Service 





THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
CAdjoining Fifth Avenue 
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is a good-sized dressing-room, like 
dinette in a kitchen. — Dining-rooms 
are perched on charming balconies, 
when they occur, and kitchens are ql 
painted bright canary-yellow, and fur- 
nished with a complete assortment of 
tables, cabinets, cupboards, iceboxes, 
and the like. In short, this is a re- 
markable building. 

There are some smaller apartments 
with one-story living-rooms; the prices 
vary around the range of three rooms, 
duplex, $2,500 annual rental, to six 
rooms, duplex, for $4,750. The 
single-story flats, of course, are less, 
The agent is Roger B. Emmons, 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, telephon 
Vanderbilt 8371; there is a representa- 
tive on the premises. 


NOTHER new studio building js 
holding forth, with much pride of 
rough arty brick exterior, and prancing 
stone lions on the lintel, at 71 East 
Seventy-seventh Street. The apart- 
ments are of two, three, or four rooms, 
—the smaller flats have kitchenettes 
sometimes—with two-story ceilings in 
most studios, and diamond-paned win- 
dows with chips of colored glass leaded 
in here and there. The kitchens are 
small, light, cunning, and convenient, 
and the baths all they should be. Nine- 
teen hundred dollars annually is the 
lowest rental for the smallest suite, with 
one-story ceiling, and $4,300 annually 
the highest, for four rooms and two- 
story balconied studio. Douglas L. 
Elliman & Co., agents. 


pag eididaanentge STREET is having 
a big rush these days. Brown, 
Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co. have 
two brand-new cooperative buildings 
there: 136 East is all sold but the pent- 
house, but 139, across the street, still 
has a few apartments. This house 1s 
one of the kind where you move in with 
your family and are comfortable, well- 
looked-after, amply disposed, and con- 
tented the rest of your days. It has no 
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yery startling points, but is darned nice 
just the same. The servants’ quarters 
are especially good. ‘There is but one 
apartment, of fifteen rooms and four 
baths, on each floor, so each family has 
its own elevator foyer opening into an- 
other larger foyer, and very pretty they 
are. Purchase prices from $19,000 
to $43,000; annual maintenance about 
eleven per cent. 


oHN Meap How ELts, the architect, 
J has scored what seems to be 
another knockout with his Panhellenic 
House on Mitchell Place, corner of 
First Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. 
This, as you must know, is the pro- 
ject backed, built, and managed by the 
Panhellenic House Association—a sort 
of great big get-together of all the wom- 
en’s national sororities. This is a glori- 
ous building on a glorious site and a 
marvellous example of modernism not 
gone berserk. Whether or not you 
care to live in a very small, but light, 
bright, and well-furnished room, with 
private bath and maid service, for 
twelve dollars or more a week, do 
go there and look at the public rooms, 
especially the large ballroom. It is 
such a symphony in grayish wood, 
silver, deep peachy-red, and dark-pink 
marble as I never thought to find; no 
amount of getting-together in it will 
ever spoil its serene, aloof, yet irresistibly 
appealing dignity. ——PENTHOUSE 


THEME SONG FOR 
A MOVIE 


“WHY DID I COME” 


The screen is half a mile away; 

Pll have to hear some dub relay 

The titles. Someone tell me, pray, 
Why did I come? 


The overture is long and slow; 
The prologues come, the prologues go 
And still I see no movie show. 

Why did I come? 


I think of all the ones who stay 

In quiet homes, too wise to pay 

To have their evenings spoiled this way. 
Why did J come? 


The seat is hard and corrugated, 
The air’s not merely cooled, as stated, 
But clammily refrigerated. 

Why did I come? 


Here I sit and hug my knees 
While ushers make newcomers squeeze 
In front. I might be home at ease, 
Vhy did I come! 
—JoHN OcpEN WHEDON 
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THRE WORLD’S LARGEST AND 
FINEST RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 


HAT The Park Central should enjoy an unprece- 

dented demand for apartments during the ordi- 
narily poor summer season is not at all surprising to 
those who have inspected the unusual advantages of 
this hotel. 
i aoa 

VISIT to The Park Central will convince you 

that this is the world’s finest residential hotel. 
The Lobbies, the Period Rooms, the Roof, the Grill 
and even the Swimming Pool—all reflect the dignity 
and luxury available in this great monument to 
better living. see 


E invite you to inspect the desirable 
suites of 2 to 6 rooms which are 
still available for rental. It would be to 
your advantage to come in_ today! 
Radio Outlets...Serving Pantries 
with Electric Refrigeration...Spa- 
cious rooms and exquisite 
appointments. 


THE 
DARK CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel With Transient Accommodations 
FIFTY-FIFTH STREET at 7th AVENUE 
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you don't 
have to pay 
*20 a pair for 
your stockings— 





but you may here, 
if you like! 


which is a privilege very 
few New York Shops 
can offer you! 


in our de luxe department 


Spider-web French filet net hose, 
all hand-made e ° ° 


Jane Regny’s **Heraldique”’ hose, 
(exclusive with Kurzman) . 


and descending 
from the heights 
the most exquisite of 48-gauge 
shadow-y sheer French hose . 86 
and not to be despised 
twelve new French shades in a 


marvellous chiffon hose . $2.95 


also to be noted 
an all-silk, service sheer hose . $1.95 


IMPORTER 
661 Fifth Avenue ~ §2nd-53rd Sts. 





POPULAR SHEET 
MUSIC 


Political Paeans—Drama- 
tic Arias and Other Ditties 
AMPAIGN 


songs are not 
on a level with the 
eulogies that greet 
transatlantic fliers, 
but most of the 
paeans for ex-sec- 
retary Hoover or Governor Smith are 
almost as diverting as the dithyrambs 
about Col. Lindbergh, and Fitzmaur- 
ice, von Huenefeld, and Koehl. ‘The 
Smith songs are not so funny as the 
Hoover hymns, but in general the bat- 
tle ballads of both parties are naive 
contraptions that ought to create plenty 
of votes for the Socialist candidate. 
Out of the mass rises one unpartisan 
composition — “Mr. Hoover — Mr. 
Smith”—a malicious bit of Gallagher- 
and-Sheanery that deserves your suf- 
frage. 





NE of the new musical plays is 

“Good Boy,” which has in its 
score at least one thoroughly likable 
air—“I Wanta Be Loved by You.” 
If you don’t get this on the radio every 
time you try to tune in on “Rigoletto,” 
it will be because the proprietors of the 
song have forbidden the studios to 
broadcast it. 

“Laugh, Clown, Laugh” has given 
rise to several new dramatic affairs. 
“King for a Day,” a fearfully popular 
waltz, contains references to Mephisto 
and Monte Cristo. “Revenge,” the 
leit-motif for a cinema, is a wild out- 
burst which will ruin a good many 
radio tenor voices. All right. 


F youre a candidate for the Life 
of the Party, a short shopping list 
might include: 

Tren Lirr_te MILEs FRoM Town. 
An uncommonly ingratiating fox-trot. 

MoonLiGHtT MAapwness. More 
moonlight than madness. Excellent for 
crooning at close quarters. 

Don’r Cry, Basy. A fine dance 
lilt. 

Queripa. More Spanish than most 
Spanish fabrications and interesting in 
structure. 

MamMa’s Grown Younc— 
Papa’s Grown OLp. An importation 
about flapper wives and flopper hus- 
bands. Very British. 

Hatr-Way To Heaven. Every- 
body’s writin’ about Heaven, and this 
is properly cerulean. —Pop 
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OLD MAN 
SUNSHINE 


*Old Man Sunshine’’—fox trots, vocal chorus 
by Bernie Cummins 

“Georgie Porgie’’—withvocaitrio. Bernie 
Cummins and his Biltmore Orchestra 3980 


“I’m on the Crest of a Wave’’—Harr 
Richman with Orchestra 


“What D’Ya Say’”’ —Harry Richman and Frances 
Williams. From George White's “Scandals.” 4008 


*“‘When Sweet Susie Goes Steppin’ By” 


*““Nagasaki’’ —with vocal chorus. Fox trots. 
Six Jumping Jacks 4011 


“When Summer is Gone” — Piano solos 
“If I Lost You’’ — Lee Sims 4010 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick Records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Two More Boys Get 





Union Cards—Sunrise 
Gun 
“ HE Dudensing 
Galleries open 
fo) 


(0) their season with a 
showing of the win- 
ners and also-rans 
in their free-for-all 
competition. Every 
year, for some sea- 

sons past, this organization has set 
out to find the four most promising 
Americans who have never had a 
showing of their wares. ‘Then, with 
shiny Dudensing medals on their pal- 
pitant breasts, the young men start out 
to conquer the world, for it is more 
than a tradition in the art business that 
if you conquer a dealer, the world, and 
all else, is easy. 

This season, what with the cost of 
drayage, they decided to limit the selec- 
tions to two men, and those who crossed 
the line ahead of the others are M. 
Baxte, of New York City, and R. 
Fawcett, of Greenwich. As the en- 
trants came from all over the painting 
area, from Paris to Denver, we suppose 
the choice proves that New York is still 
the highest-powered art centre. 

The present show includes samples 
of these two and seventeen others. It 
allows you to match your taste with 
that of the entrepreneurs, and gives 
you a fair impression of how the young 
idea is shooting in the autumn of 1928. 

From a panoramic glance we don’t 
believe any revolutions are impending. 
Cézanne still holds his place on the 
highest pedestal with Van Gogh on the 
next; the latter-day French have left 
their mark; and there are some who 
have apparently decided that Dufy and 
Chirico are fit models for self-expres- 
sion. If the show were to be judged 
on its face value we would give one of 
the laggards first prize. But it is 
probable that as the present winners 
are to have separate full shows later, 
their best examples are not on view. 
We did not care at all for the nonde- 
script “New Mexico” of M. Baxte. 
It is lacking in compositional focus and 
not too happy in color. The “Picnic” 
of R. Fawcett is a more successful pic- 
ture, 

Of the other hopefuls C. Pollack, 
who seems to be a pupil of Benton, con- 
tributes a fine landscape according to 
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A GREAT 
MONUMERT 
TO BETTER 
LIVING 


ISIT The Park Central 
Yu gain a new concep- 

tion of living comforts. 
Here you may release yourself 
from the yoke of household 
cares...cast the servant prob- 
lem to the four winds...cre- 
ate the time to enjoy life... 
combining all the comforts 
and privacy of home together 
with the service and conveni- 
ences of modern hotel life. 


Rentals 
Surprisingly 
LOW 


OU would naturally ex- 

pect higher rentals in 

the world’s finest resi- 
dential hotel...therefore pre- 
pare yourself for an agree- 
able surprise...rentals are 
actually lower than any com- 
parable suites in New York 
City. Visit The Park Central 
today. Our experienced and 
courteous rental staff will be 
pleased to show you the many 
unmatched features of this 
great residential hotel. 
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| Florentine Grill 
Opening Sept. 28th 


OME to The Park Central Gril! 

and enjoy dinner or supper pre- 

red by the internationally re- 

nowned Chef, M. Zeller. Also dance to 


the tantalizing melodies of Ben Pollack 
and his Park Central Grill Orchestra 
which opens the new season with a 
selection of popular successes played 
only as this great leader could inspire. 


Executed in the Florentine Renaissance 
Period, two stories high, with sunken 
dance floor inthe center, the Grill is in 

complete harmony with the studied 

v dignity of The Park Central 


THRE 





DARK CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel With Transient Accommodations 
FIFTY-FIFTH STREET at 7 AVENUE 
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DECORATED AND PRESENTED BY DON DICKERMAN 


Or 7 “ODE LUG 9) 
SATURDAY SEPT. 22K 


RUDY V4LLEE 


AND HlS WALE COLLEGIANS AT 


mae SUDDPER, &€] SAT. TEA 
(STRICTLY FORMAL AFTER 10.30) 
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the Benton formula. It is a little early. 
however, to say whether Mr. Pol] 
will add anything to the world’s sum of 
art. The ‘ Interior,” by T. Pollak. 
is a workmanlike study, well executed. 
We thought the most American con- 
tent appeared in the “Moonshin 
Joint” of C. Haupes. For futures 
we would pick the “Landscape” of H, 
Gottlieb. If this young man can bri; 
his arrangement into line with his co] 
he may make a brilliant poetic painter, 
A. M. Datz has looked at Cézanne y; 
W eber, H. W. Heller has looked too 
long at Dufy, and Sollento (for on 
the Dudensings forgot the _ initials 
has done a rather bad imitation of 
Chirico. We recommend the show 
for several reasons. Color seems good 
again after a summer of dry _ points 
and lithos, and it is well to sx 
what the great unheard have up th 
sleeve and decide whether their cry ii 
the wilderness should be broadcast . 
allowed to drift unheeded down th 
wind, 


oe who offers refuge to th 
younger and better men and 
women, has a new show. Americans 
are prone to accept their art too serious- 
ly, but we have always found relief on 
the walls of Weyhe. 

There should be some middle ground 
between the comic strip and a moder! 
Hogarth. Peggy Bacon knows th 
but she is almost alone in her field. 
Ethel Spears, a bright newcomer from 
Chicago, approaches the rich lode « 
Americana with more of a_ twink! 
than Miss Bacon and considerably less 
hate. For that reason we imagine her 
stuff will gain a wider currency, most 
of us being thin-skinned. Miss Spears’ 
present fault, if she has any, is that sh 
is too prolific. She turns out her pleas- 
ant satires like sausage and sometimes 
we feel her picture is too crowded. W 
think that you will enjoy her, and we are 
hoping that you do, art suffering as it 
does from high hat (and a high h 
from Paris, at that). 

George Biddle has been experiment- 
ing with stone, and instead of the ac- 
cepted crayon, has turned tow: urd 
points. The result is a sort of etch 
one virtue being that the harder ited 
takes some of the glibness away from 
Biddle’s usual rhythm. — Elizabeth 
Olds, who has studied with the best, 
goes in for a sculptural drawing not 
often found in the work of her sex; and 
our favorite American primitive pain- 
ter, Harwood Simpson, contributes 
three of his meticulous oils. We have 
said so much of Simpson that we won't 
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oo into that again. A. Z. Kruze and 
Lucretia Van Horn contribute draw- 
‘ngs and lithos, and some steamer 
brought over Reginald Marsh and a 
number of good lithographs. 


ONTROsS has a show that pre- 
M Judes its regular season of 
fortnightly circuses. It contains fair 
samples of the men that trek with this 
house, notable to us for a Burchfield, a 
Varnum Poor, and a Friedman. Then 
there isan Arthur B. Davies, much too 
much like Pascin, a Bertram Hartman, 
a Frank London, and so on. ‘The 
Valentine Galleries, pending the return 
of Mr. Valentine from the Paris marts 
with a cargo of French moderns, have 
a pleasing show of Matisse, Dufy, 
Pascin, Segonzac, Laurencin. The 
Kew Galleries, at 634 Lexington, one 
of those ambitious little spots between 
your favorite animal store and dry 
cleaners, call your attention to a show- 
ing of etchings by F. H. Haagensen. 
These, they exclaim, will be more 
sought after than Zorn. The Metro- 
politan Museum, which has a broad 
lap, announces that it has accepted a 
Mount landscape from a donor. One 
good thing about the Museum is that it 
houses early Americans, if you bring 


—M. P. 


your own. 


DIRECTIONS FOR 
REMODELLING OLD VERSE 


A comma or so, 

And a sinister row 

Of periods there in the middle 
Might make it appear 

Rather subtle and queer, 

And give it the air of a riddle. 


Italics are nice, 

So Ill throw in a slice, 

And leave off the capital letter, 

With a dash for suspense— 

If it doesn’t make sense, 

At least it may look a lot better. 
—MarGaret FIsHBACK 


MitwavukeEE, By U. P.—Mrs. Evelyn 
Hoepfl filed suit for divorce here today, 
charging that her husband, August, re- 
moved the coverings off her bed one night 
to wrap them about his sweetheart who 
had come home with him from a party. 
Mrs. Hoepfl charged the only wearing 
apparel he ever bought her was two pairs 
ot stockings which he later took away to 
give them to the other woman.—Colum- 
bus (O.) Citizen. 

! 


What little things irritate a woman! 
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T’S too bad, but the truth seems to be 
that all the best and most wearable 
models are the ones I meet at every 

smart showing, and the ones, alas, that 
everybody will meet everywhere in the 


rather immediate future. Just to be 
helpful and specific, here they are: 
Molyneux’s stiff dark red velvet, that 
I praised and guilelessly called very 
new last week. The silhouette zs 
new, but the dress will be a uniform 
in no time. Chanel’s lace dress with 
the stiffened flares at the hips, long 
trailers, and shoestring straps. Chéruit’s 
stiff black velvet with the orange 
flowers. Boulanger’s shoe-bag-flow- 
ered taffeta with the big hoopla puffs. 
Augusta Bernard’s pale green moiré 
with the sewn-over hip plaques and 
shirred panels below them. Lelong’s 
chiffon with the feather-design strass 
embroidery. Worth’s green velvet 
with the dotted tulle flounces under 
the long, pie-shaped panels. Norman 
Hartnell’s white tulle and silver lace. 
And a lot of daytime clothes—Chanel, 
Patou, Augusta Bernard, Lelong, 
Molyneux. 


| ye Paris is a little couturitre who has 
been quietly cutting and pinning, 
and receiving scant notice from Amer- 
ica—until Mr. Henri Bendel espoused 
her cause. Her name, which you have 
heard now and again, is Paray, and 
her clothes are unusually good. Not 
unusual—but good, if you gather what 
I mean. Her daytime dresses are bet- 
ter than many, in a 
season when the eve- 
ning clothes rule 
the roost; simple 
crépe de Chine, 
with no brilliant 
departures, but 
clever about full- 
ness, tucks, and 


necklines. One 
of her evening 
dresses —a_ red 


chiffon —has a 
wide waistband 





ON AND OFF 


FEMININE 


of chiffon rolled into tiny ropes and 
braided. The ropes are of four or 
five blending shades of red, and in 
the back the dress ends with a long, 
soft loop tied just like a man’s 
four-in-hand—or whatever you call it. 
It’s a graceful and a youthful dress, 
which forces the remark that none of 
this year’s clothes look very young to 
me, and I am sorry about that. 

Also at Bendel’s are models which 
our Paris correspondent mentioned 
specifically: the Boulanger plaid velvet 
with lace collar and cuffs, not so very 
three or four grand, 
emphatic tweed-and-wool sports en- 
sembles from London Trades—the one 
in brownish red is my favorite—and a 
knockout Chanel sports suit. This 
combines a green- tweed dress with a 
brown wool coat lined in the tweed 
and collared with natural brown krim- 
mer—the kind with big, loose curls. 
Bendel also has the much-heralded 
Lanvin robe (de style), still bouffant, 
of course, but with extreme irregular- 
ity. Almost nothing above the danger- 
line; shoestring straps crossed around 
the neck in front; one of those wicked 
rims of tulle in back; and a stiff peplum 
around the hips crusted with mirror 
and pearl embroidery. This is in heavy 


black faille taffeta. A Molyneux day- 


gay-nineties ; 
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THE AVENUE 


FASHIONS 


time dress of beige crepella, with 
pleated flounces, was being ordered on 
every side of me; it’s nice, of course, 
but why? 


ICKSON is standing straight up to 

his reputation for good tailored 
clothes, and has numbers of fine 
ensembles, both of the tweedy and the 
tea-dance type. Most of the models 
are Hickson’s own, and involve the 
complicated seaming that seems to 
be necessary to a polished tailoring 
job. Of course the real, braid-bound, 
perfectly severe, and altogether de- 
sirable tailored Oxford suit is here, 
with a slightly varying cut at the 
pockets, and a navy-blue wool street 
dress, bound with repeating lines of 
braid, which is a marvellous thing to 
own and to wear—as well as to be 
seen in. Also at Hickson I saw a swell 
Drecoll afternoon dress of black crépe, 
utterly unrelieved except for two queer 
silver buckles, and a_handkerchief- 
scarf thrown around the throat. Also 
a Jenny dress—very Jenny, which is 
to say almost fussy—but sweet, with a 
lace bowknot inserted right across the 
shoulders in back. A Callot suit over 
which I really exclaimed—a_ black 
crepe dress with a bright red belt, and 
a scarlet (a hit-you-in-the-eye scarlet) 
wool coat, with lots of black broadtail 
fur, including a square, short cape of 






“Did you ever see such a dumb bunny? 
» 
doeswt even know a python from a watersnake. 
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THE BUTTERFLY TABLE 








‘Ta a great many people of good taste, 
this simple sentence is the finest pos- 
sible tribute to a well-furnished interior. 

And so it may sometime seem to you 
—when a discerning guest pauses to ad- 
mire aroom and adds—*‘*This is Danersk 
furniture. ..”? 

It is an acknowledgment of character, 
which every collector of Danersk furniture 
hears again and again. 

Suppose you are visiting our showrooms 
for the first time, and ask us just what this 
can mean to your living room. 








THE MIXING TABLE 








THE PINE-TREE DESK 


The simplest Danersk piece—a lovely 
little occasional table, for instance— will 
give the answer. Your first glance finds 
pleasure in the beauty of its lines, in the 
rich mellowness of its hand-polished sur- 
faces. You enjoy the discovery that this 
piece is fashioned by hand and firmly 
joined with pegs. You begin to feel a real 
affection for this sturdy little thoroughbred 
—and perhaps some surprise that its price 


is only twenty-five dollars. 








THE SHELL BUREAU 











And there in simplest terms is the story 
of every piece of Danersk furniture. No 
matter for how many years, you will 
always find it a joy to have about you, and 
you will know how much it means when 
people say... ‘*This is Danersk furniture.’’ 

Whether or not you have a definite pur- 
chase in mind, you are always welcome to 
look about in our showrooms. Here you 
will see countless individual pieces and re- 
lated groups for every room in the home. 


You will find fascinating original designs 


> 








THE SULGRAVE CHAIR 











and authentic reproductions, in Early 
American, 17th and 18th Century English, 
and French Provincial. 

All Danersk furniture is hand-made in 
our own New England shops —and you 
may purchase either direct from us or 
through your decorator. Erskine-Danforth 
Corporation, Wholesale and Retail, 383 
Madison Ave., at 46th Street, (1st floor), 
N. Y. 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Los Angeles Distributor: 286g W. 7th 


Street. Factories in New England. 


— 




















THE TIDEWATER SIDEBOARD 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 
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*W—W-What’s the Matter?” 
NFORTUNATE is he who 


sallies forth in formal attire 
with an error glaring from his 
vest or bosom. Unconsciously 
he becomes the cynosure of 
cynical eyes. He is unaware 
that the only correct form is 
matched links, studs and vest 
buttons. One style of stud and 
another style of vest button is 
almost pathetic to a lot of people 
who know. Furthermore, for 
fulldress,convention prescribes 
white mother-of-pearl; for tux- 
edo—either black enamel or 
smoked mother-of-pearl. Kre- 
mentz Evening Jewelry for full 
dress and tuxedo is sold in sets 
that are socially correct. Studs, 
vest buttons and links are 
matched, as they must be. De- 
— are good-looking and styl- 
ish; the quality, that which has 
made the name “Krementz” 
synonomous with the best in its 
field Booklet and names of 
nearest dealers upon request. 
KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 
Newark office: 
Mulberry 0640 


New York office: 
Lackawanna 3123 










No. 2082—Full Dress 
Set. White mother-of- 
pearl centers; Krem- 
entz Quality white 
metal rims. Complete, 
$8. Other sets to $50. 


Krement; 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 








it in back. Maybe too French, but 
not if you have a great deal of dash or 
omething. 


AY-THORPE consider brocades and 

lamés the thing for evening and 
are backing up their claim by copy- 
ing in lamé many of the Paris models— 
including those from Patou—that they 
bought in other materials. I am still not 
too enthusiastic about the idea, but I cer- 
tainly prefer it to that slinking, droop- 
ing, glistening velvet, the sight of which 
is almost torture now. Jay-Thorpe 
have a Lanvin dress that, for once, is 
really good for a young girl; bright 
red taffeta, the entire bouffant skirt 
covered with tiny ruffles, and not a 
bit too fussy. Then they have models 
from Lenief and Goupy, in beautiful 
lamés, to be sure, but only good for 
the very people who probably consider 
them too matronly—draped and 
swathed, with long, irregular points 
hanging. Jay-Thorpe have also drawn 
a prize in their brown tweed coat- 
dress from Patou, with cuffs, collar, 
and long scarf tipped with nutria. 
You get buttoned into the dress by 
more or less devious means, and then 
pull the scarf through the edge of 
the collar—and look completely, ter- 
ribly, smart. 

I saw these Jay-Thorpe clothes in 
the new building, running through to 
Fifty-sixth Street, and while I usually 
detest all forms of modernistic décor, 
I am crazy about this place. 


OME of the most beautiful evening 
clothes to be seen are those in the 
custom-order department at Saks-Fifth 
Avenue. They have their share of the 
models that received unhappy no- 
tice in my first paragraph but also they 
have these grand things: A plum- 
colored faille taffeta dress from Groult 
(a bit mournful, except for blondes, 
but mightily chic), with an almost- 
even hemline, and fullness from large, 
petal-shaped skirt sections. A pale 
water-blue chiffon dress for a débu- 
tante, from Lelong, with many ruffles 
and a high waistline; artless, and 
charming. A Lanvin pink taffeta 
frock with a Brobdingnagian bow on 
the side; and one of black taffeta which 
has many of the features of Lanvin 
strass-embroidered black frocks in gen- 
eral, except that the strass, instead of 
being on the dress, is around the neck, 
ina necklace! A very gorgeous Paquin 
ball-gown of brilliant cloth-of-gold, 
made of a great deal of material and 
tied in a low bow behind; and lastly, 
a dress that is just so darned lovely and 
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eMopvern women wear 


just one undergarment— 


a Van Raalte Singlette! If 
you really want to be as 
comfortably, as convenient- 
ly, and as smartly under- 
garmented as it’s possible to 
be, just step into your own 
favorite shop and_ say 


‘Van Raalte Singlettes’’! 


VAN RAALTE 
Jinglettes 
VAN RAALTE Co. 


Dept. A 
295 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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striking that everyone in the room sits 
up when the mannequin appears in it. 
From Augusta Bernard; with an un- 
even hem, the length and fullness com- 
ing from a circular flare; tightly 
swathed; and slightly shirréd in the 
centre front, at the natural waistline. 
The whole dress, every inch of it, is 
made of tiny flat tubular beads, sewed 
by the million in horizontal rows, and 
the effect is like one piece of magnificent 


shell-pink brocade. —M.C, 


THIS AND THAT 
Specialist—RH ints for the 
Hunter — Hairbrushes, 
Perfume and Flowers 


HIS year, dé- 

butantes are 
going to get a com- 
pletely new thrill. 
For it’s very prob- 
able that gifts of 
candy will go to 
them from Verlaine, the brand-new 
and very French shop in the Savoy- 
Plaza Hotel. With a discernment for 
which I warmly congratulate them, the 
managers are avoiding all activities 
verging on the tearoom, soda-fountain, 
or sandwich industries, and are con- 
fining themselves to candy—such candy 
as I have seldom tasted—and to awfully 
extravagant bonbonnitres, The boxes 
for everyday orders of Verlaine candy 
are trifles worth keeping, being Wat- 
teauesque things with padded, bro- 
caded blue silk covers, and the can- 
dy within is one of those things I just 
can’t describe. Verlaine avoids sticky 
sweet centres and goes in for unusual 
nuts, pastes, and mixtures, coating them 
with chocolate that is sweetened to 
exactly the right degree for the indi- 
vidual centre of the candy. Four 
dollars the pound. 





N ENTION of the approaching 

hunting season moves me to re- 
mind you that now is surely the time 
to order new habits and accessories, or 
to have your old ones altered or other- 
wise attended to. Nardi is a very good 
habit-maker, doing well with divided 
kirts and other gracious sidesaddle 
equipment; while Bernard Weatherill is 
« grand breeches-maker. He under- 
stands breeches from the male point of 
vie w, and nothing is ever worse than a 
fe male adaptation. Saks-Fifth Avenue 
has a most dependable riding-clothes de- 
partment; they represent Williams & 


Cleaver of London, exclusively. I have 
; 


x 


lways had remarkably good luck with 
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THE IMPERIAL 


EMERALD 


MERALDS, favored 


for formal wear since 
Roman women wore 
them under the gleam- 
ing torches of the am- 
phitheatre,are shown in 


an impressive collection 


in the Udall & Ballou 


Salon 


salle Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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BRIEF STAYS 


Rooms and suites are available at this 
smartest of New York addresses... 
for brief or extended stays. As 
small as one room and bath 
-..as large as one wishes. 

On lease or on the 


hotel basis. 


 SHERRY- NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE ate S9TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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FALL OPENING 


{NNOUNCING... an exhibit 
of the most elegant and most 
luxurious Gowns and Wraps for 
Autumn...the Original Models 
of the most fastidious modis= 
tes...and only one of a kind. 
Priced at half the usual 
retail cost...below whole= 
sale... because they are 
Samples. The Frocks: 
Half-Priced $16 to 
$189. The Coats: 
Half-Priced $49 
to $220...Fash= 










ion novelette 
free on re= 
guest... 
cA bot 2.° , , . % 5 
te. ay \ a k 


MAXON?S. 11 E. 36% ST. 











vy ROOKSHELVES BUILT v 
y To order only ail ae 


Write or phone for 
estimate 

The int = “4 

BOOKSHELVERS Bam 

517 East 139th St., N. Y. HSthzi 

Phone: Mott Haven 5680 


SHORTHAND & 
typewriting IN ONE MONTH 
By Prof. Miller, who taught at 
Columbia University FIVE YEARS 
Mi ILLER INSTITUT 
OF SHORTHAND 
1465 Broadway at 42nd St., N. Y. City 
(This is not a Correspondence Course) 
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those ready-to-wear parts of riding ap- 
parel that I bought at Abercrombie’s. 
They make a fine white gabardine pair 
of breeches that is good to remember 
for a southern note, later. Martin & 
Martin understand the boot problem 
well; and it is a problem, because most 
women’s extremities are not shaped to 
suit the straight-up-and-down-ness of 
the correct riding-boot, and its uncom- 
promisingly flat, broad heel. Mark 
Cross, among other places, is good for 
string gloves and crops and leather ac- 
cessories, and Marcus has delightful 
hunting jewelry, as you doubtless know; 
stock-pins and collar-pins, and _ thos 
crystal cuff-links on which they paint 
portraits of your very own horses and 
dogs. Best carries underclothes of the 
softest, thinnest, finest wool which ar 
far more comfortable in the hunting 
field than you'd think. 


ERE AND THERE: Stern Brothers 
have a very good assortment of 
hairbrushes, English and domestic, 
of every variety of pig bristle, from 
$1.98 to $22.50; also the English 
whalebone brush, with bristles about 
three inches long. Grand for a headache. 
They also have Dutch cologne, im- 
ported from Holland, in blue and white 
china bottles. . . . Braun’s Almabra 
Nail Polish is good if you like liquid 
polishes; stays on tenaciously and 
doesn’t turn yellow. ... The Breiten- 
bach Pharmacy, Madison Avenue at 
Fifty-seventh Street, makes a line of 
beauty preparations called Winter Gar- 
den, of which the face powder is avail- 
able in an astounding number of shades. 
... and Dards, florists, 339 Madison 
Avenue, do particularly well with the 
$5 box of mixed flowers. A good 
place to leave standing orders.—M. C. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 
Art for the Fireplace— 
Americana—Pots and 
Pans 

F you have ambi- 
; tions that involve 
: fireplace overman- 
Vtels in 
i;rooms and you 
haven’t 
Macy’s art depart- 
ment, up on_ the 
sixth floor, you ought to go there 
right away. 

Their bright particular stunt 1s 
the buying up of originals by young 
unknowns of promise—a pleasant habit 
from any standpoint. Art lovers about 
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»own may scoff, and critics scorn me 
for a mercenary-minded layman, but 
to my mind there isn’t any reason why 
vou can’t fill a wall space directly from 
the Macy stock for from $10 to any 
amount at all. If you can’t find an 
oyermantel here in the $40-$50 
range—and a lot less if you care 
for reproductions—it will be because 
the supply has been depleted since I 
saw It. 

[ am no art critic, and I know my 
limitations. What I do contend is that 
these pieces are as decorative as any [| 
have seen—grand colorings of the sort 
vou can base the decoration of a room 
on and know it will come out right. 

Besides all this, what did I find here 
at Macy prices but a group of small 
Marie Laurencin etchings and litho- 
graphs? And lots of those black and 
white water-colors by Mura Woodson 
Ulreich, all in her own crude wooden 
frames. Wonderfully decorative for 
occasional wall spaces. 





— & Taytor’s current all-Ameri- 
can modernist exhibition is, on 
the whole, a pleasant carrying-out of 
last year’s promise. 

There isn’t any hurrying through 
these new rooms; they are serene, and 
still, and restful, and you catch yourself 
sowing down on the way through in 
a manner that bodes well for an ulti- 
mate wholesale adoption of the style 
into our city homes. 

I like modernist bedrooms and dress- 
ing-rooms. ‘The beds have a way of 
being on a dais, the mirrors are large 
and frequent, and the dressing-tables 
are full of drawers where you want 
them and open spaces where they ought 
to be. The Lord & Taylor boudoir, 
a good example, is done in peach color 
entirely. The hangings are peach; the 
woodwork is a slightly darker peach; 
the walls are peach shading upward 
from dark to light—this being a little 
outside aid for the indirect lighting, 
which slants upward along the walls. 
It has also a beautifully full-length mir- 
ror, and a couch, very Eastern and 
gorgeous. The living-room I found 
agreeable. The dining-room didn’t 
impress me as much. 

Look for these in passing through: 
Modern version of the good old three- 
piece living-room suite, upholstered in 

bold stripe and strung end to end 
along a wall otherwise covered with 
bookshelves and cupboards (living- 
room). Two mirrored corners: one 

dressing-table arrangement, the 
other, as I remember it, a series of 
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56TH AND 57TH STREET WEST 














shelves (woman’s bedroom). Adapta- 
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It is the foundation of the cOos- 





tume — back ground for a whole 
season of frocks. You change its 
expression with a hat, a bag, the 
color accent of a dress. For 
several months it will be a con- 
stant element in a changing ward- 
robe = Naturally, it must be a 
superlative “important”, coate— 
the type of fashion that Jay- 
Thorpe does especially well! 


Suede-textured woolen in truest black e-° 
glossy black skunk fur oe@ subtle cut — 
and the sum is the distinguished all- 


black coat by Jay-Thorpe. 


210.00 
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E saw you, Bebe Daniels! 

Delightfully petite though 
you are, you really cannot lose 
yourself that easily in a Reuben’s 
tete-a-tete nook . . . though we 
must confess—you seemed to have 
lost yourself completely in that 
crispy toasted sandwich, with its 
layered melt-in-the-mouth slices 
of spring chicken roasted in true 
Reuben’s style. A rare tid-bit, 
that! 

» » » 

Of course, it’s cheering to be told 
that our Continental dishes have 
all the elusive, but unmistakable 
piquance and subtly ingratiating 
savoriness of the cream of the 
European restaurants — but it 
needed M. Max Reinhardt’s fre- 
quent visits and his gustatory cor- 
roboration to make our joy 
complete! For when the premiere 
impresario compliments... 
then life indeed has its reward! 


» » 


We hardly blamed you the other 
night, after “The Big Fight,” 
Estelle! . . . The gallant Jack 
Dempsey was concentrating en- 
tirely too much on talking—and 
not enough on his dish of fra- 
grantly appealing, irresistibly 
tender Calf’s Liver and Bacon, 
Reuben’s style. But he suc- 
cumbed finally — being only 
human after all! 


REUBENS 


from a sandwich to a National Institution 
Always Open: Breakfast; Lunch- 
eon; Dinner; After Theatre 


Madison Ave. at 59th — Broadway at 81st 
Philadelphia: 213 South Broad Street 











tion of the bed with attached breakfast 
tray that caused all the excitement at 
last year’s show (man’s room), 

All these pieces are, undoubtedly, of 
American construction. But, frankly 
and without attempt at disguise, they 
are of French and German inspiration, 
and it all begins to look largely as 
though we are not too creative. In the 
whole American exhibit, I noticed one 





actually and thoroughly American 
thing—a bowl of Robert Locher’s 


tinsel roses, God bless them. 


HEN half the cactus in the Ari- 
zona desert was unloaded on my 
doorstep this summer, everybody 
thought it would be lovely to plant it 
in those big earthenware roasting pans 
the French use. ‘This led, indirectly, 
to my coming again upon the Bazar 
Francais, 484 West Broadway, after 
many years of very hazy recollection. 
The earthenware pots are still to be 
had there—huge casseroles and tureens 
in a sort of crude terra cotta, red enamel 
within and unfinished on the outside. 
The thirty-five-cent size tureen (big 
enough for at least five fairly large 
plants) is a grand shallow shape with 
two handles. A smaller size is twenty 
cents. These, I was assured, are eagerly 
bought by our downtown French and 
Italian population, and are the real 
secret behind their cookery. 

Out on the sidewalk was a freshly 
unloaded supply of Swiss pottery, also 
terra cotta in coloring, but less utili- 
tarian. This ware is snapped up by 
artists from the adjacent Village. I 
don’t see why more of it isn’t snapped 
up for more even distribution. 

In the dark recesses at the back oi 
the shop were enormous jugs and urns, 
brown half the way up and a deep 
yellow glaze the rest of the way. These 
ought to be swell for next summer’s 
roof gardens. The five-gallon size 
costs $4.75. 

A few points on keeping your French 
cook happy: Small cruet-ware covered 
roasting pots, squab size. Casseroles in 
cast-iron, said to be infallible; painted 
flaming red outside. French drip cof- 
fee-pots in brown, green, and blue 
porcelain, gold trimmed. Hammered- 
copper kitchenware, tinned on the in- 
side—for French Provincial kitchens 
equipped with large cooks. 

Also obtainable: Those individual 
drip coffee-pots you meet with abroad 
—the ones with the nickel coffee- 
holder perched on top of the glass cup 
from which you drink after the coffee 
has seeped through. Seventy-five cents 


to $1.90. —B. B. 
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no, of course nobody has dared 
to say it, but—is it true? has your 
hair had too much vacation? has 
the sea lost it its wave, or a coun- 


try coiffeur ruined its chic line? 


hide it under your newest hat and 
bring it to jean’s! and then for a 
refreshing jean shampoo, a skillful 
jean finger wave, or a few new 
curls to make your “permanent” 
as good as new—why, madame, 


you'll be yourself again! 


Gs. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 























write for 
samples 


The DECORATIVE ART SERVICE 
229. WEST 28 STREET 
NEW YORK CliTy 
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SOUFFLEE 


‘LL give myself exactly ten more 
| minutes and then I'll tell the cook 

she has to go. Of course the 
waitress will go too—they’re sisters. 
Naturally, they’d want to be together. 
They came together and they'll go 
together; family life is so beautiful— 
oh, is it? The waitress is a bright, 
beautiful darling and the cook is a 
limb—no, a limbess—of Satan. If the 
cook were my sister I certainly 
wouldn’t want to go with her. But 
then I wouldn’t want to go with my 
own sister either. Or anyone’s sister 
for that matter. When I get more 
time I'll write something about fam- 
ily life, but I never will get more 
time because I’ll always be finding 
cooks. When I’m seventy-five years 
old and my hair won’t permanent 
wave any more [’Il still be hunting 
cooks. Now I’m young and the barber 
said my hair was darling, and I’m 
wasting all my beauty on cooks. You 
can get lines in your face from cooks. 
I think I’m getting one now. 


I'll just call her and I'll be sitting 
here and she can stand there—no, 
there by the magazine rack—and I'll 
say: “Annie, the chocolate soufflée last 
night was simply terrible.” ‘That ought 
to make her stop and think. But it 
won't. What does she care if the 
chocolate soufflée is terrible? There is 
nothing more terrible than a_ bad 
chocolate soufflée except a bad coffee 
soufée and God knows hers are worse. 
What does she care if the dinner party 
is a failure and we have to serve 
bicarbonate of soda with the cordials, 
and nobody asks us to their dinners 
any more and we just have to sit home 
and have home life? 

What a thing to be worrying about. 
Me putting my fine mind on a choco- 
late souffée. I ought to be worrying 
about the Presidential Campaign— 
that could stand lots of worrying 
about. Maybe people would think I 
was more attractive if I worried about 
the future of our country, or maybe 
they'd rather have a good dessert. 


WISH I knew how to be more 
attractive, now that it’s come up. 
I could easily be a lot more attractive 
and not have it hurt me or anyone 
else. Gosh, I’d like to be so attractive 
that it would hurt some one else. I’d 
just as leave hurt some one else with- 
out being attractive too. 
Probably I ought to concentrate on 
one thing—either the Presidential 
Campaign or souffiée. Don’t try to be 
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THE FALL ASSEMBLAGE OF 


Distinguished Clothes 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


Our presentation of gentlemen's clothes 
for Fall comprises the newer authentic style 
variations 

Exclusive patterns of the finest fabrics 
by eminent weavers add distinctive charac- 
ter to these garments 

The tailoring by Hickey-Freeman is dis- 
tinguished by the attention to detail which 
marks superiority in gentlemen's apparel 


ILLUSTRATED STYLE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPLER & [O. 
Outfitters to Gentlemen - Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46TH STREET+- NEW YORK 
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Tue glory of one’s own lovely hair—its rare 


color,—depends upon careful combing to pre- 
serve the sheen. Ace Combs meet the needs 
for special care perfectly. They are hard 
rubber, highly polished and smooth, with a 
silky action which actually benefits the texture 
of the most delicate hair, A large (9 inch) 
Ace Comb gently untangles the hair and 
refreshes the scalp, first thing in the morning; 
the Ace Pocket or Bobbed Hair Comb assures 
neatness and Justre during the day, while the 
greatest boon of all is the Ace Dry Shampoo 
Comb which, used nightly, keeps the hair 


free from dust, and insures a healthy scalp, 


ACE COMBS 


Genuine Ace Combs in a wide variety 
of sizes and styles are on sale in all 


department and drug stores. 





AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
11 Mercer St., New York, N.Y. 


The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displayed at 

Toilet Goods Counters 
everywhere 








all things to all men. Who said that? 
That would make a lovely campaign 
slogan. I wonder why they didn’t think 
of that. I think of everything. I ought 
to be in politics, not sitting here trying 
to decide if [ll get rid of the cook. 
I wonder how you start going into 
politics. I bet it’s hard. No, I bet it 
isn’t either, not if you have the right 
things to wear. I wouldn’t have a 
thing to wear if I did decide to go 
into politics, because all I have is sport 
clothes and evening dresses and 
negligées. If you’re in politics you 
wear a tailored suit with a white silk 
blouse in the mornings and a brown 
velvet dress and a hat with a droopy 
feather so that they can see you’re a 
woman too, in the afternoon. 

But if you didn’t like politics, what 
could you do with the clothes after- 
wards: If you are a concert singer you 
can always use the evening dress for 
parties the next year. I’m so practical. 
That’s the trouble with me, I’m too 
practical. I'd have a lot more charm 
if I didn’t think everything out so. I 
bet Helen of Troy wasn’t so practical. 
Creature of impulse, that’s what she 
was. Nobody’ll know who J was a 
thousand years after I’m dead. No- 
body knows who I am now, for that 
matter. If I did die I can’t think of 
one person that it would make any 
difference to. Except the cook. She’d 
be delighted. A funeral makes a lot 
of work in the house, but not for the 
cook. If I tell her to go, she’ll be de- 
lighted too, because she'll think she’s 
got the best of me. All she’ll have to 
do will be to pack her bag and take 
her darling, darling sister with her 
and shut the front door. 

Why don’t I call her? T’ll call now; 
[ll speak to her; I'll tell her. Annie, 
Pll say. Pll say: Annie, I’m going to 
give you just one more chance at that 
chocolate soufflée. 

—KATHARINE SPROENHLE 


There will be another christening in 
the crypt of the House of Commons next 
week. The baby in the case is the second 
son of Mr. Gerald Harrison, the young 
member for Bodmin, who acts as Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Harrison is 
a fine cricketer, and one of the best golfers 
among the M. P.’s, and at Lord’s a fort- 
night ago he knocked up 50 against the 
M. C. C. in spite of a sprained wrist 
which made him wince with every stroke. 
The baby was born a few hours before 
Mr. Harrison went into bat.—Paris edi- 
tion of the London Mail. 


We still don’t know how he sprained 
his wrist. 


‘Two ‘Delightful 


STUDIO 


APARTMENT HOUSES 
409 70 
EAST 


STREET 


a 





3-4-5 and 6 Rooms 
$2500 up 


Each apartment has 
its Own unique stu- 
dio, charming and 
distinctive, high ceil- 
ing, wood-burning 
fireplace, with a true 
European atmos- 
phere. 

No two are alike. 
Choose yours now! 
Apply 
ROGER B. EMMONS 
19 West 44th Street 
Room 1510 


VANderbilt 8371 
or rental office on premises 
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LIVE AT THE 


DRAIKE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56 tH ST. 


"NEW YORKS SMARTEST 
APARTMENT HOTEL" 
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“ALITTLE BIT of SPAIN" 
SPANISH DINNER #22 


E> 5 

.\ SOUTHERN DINNER *125 
Ps orala carte 

\YA DANCING ‘TIL TWO 

WASHINGTON SQ. SOUTH on SULLIVAN ST. 
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HERE _has 

been a piquant 
exchange of pleas- 
antries between 
Rebecca West and 
one of her several 
“uncles.” In her 
recent book of essays, “The Strange 
Necessity,” she has claimed no less than 
four “uncles” of literary fame— 
Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, and John Galsworthy. Now 
Mr. Bennett has come forth to deny 
the relationship. She is no “‘niece” of 
his—not if he can help it. Indeed, 
the honor she pays him in claiming 
relationship does not hinder him from 
soing most savagely for her book. Not 
to be outdone in the exchange, Miss 
West, who has a genius for invective, 
goes him one better. “The poor old 
chap,” she says, “has no approach; he 
knows nothing.” His virtues “are 
those of a very good solicitor’s clerk.” 
To this there has been no reply. 





parture for Paris, Gene Tunney 
nade a speech which was pronounced 
i genuine “oration.” Indeed, they 
were all falling over themselves in pay- 
ing him compliments, and Sir John 
Lavery expressed a desire to paint him. 
“I don’t think he will be bored,” said 
Sir John, ‘fas I have a device by which 
—it is a simple affair of mirrors—a 
sitter can see how the painting is pro- 
cressing. I find this immensely popu- 
lar... Iam afraid I shall have to con- 
centrate chiefly on his nose; it is so 
extremely sensitive.” 

Sir John, by the way, tells an inter- 
esting story about Shaw. The author 
of “Back to Methuselah” was once 
asked by an artist if he would like to be 
painted. “Certainly,” replied Shaw. 
“My charge is one hundred guineas for 
the first sitting, but less in proportion 
for each subsequent sitting.” 


AY a dinner, given prior to his de- 


HILE we are on the subject of 

celebrities, we must speak of a 
restaurant to which they go. If you 
on’t believe it, all you have to do is 
ask Signor Barberi—formerly _ pro- 
netor of the Isola Bella, now of 
he Taverna Mediceamto show you his 
utograph books, which are full of the 
terar) and artistic efforts of his dis- 
nguished patrons. ‘The choicest bit 
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Months before Beech-Nut was presented 
to New York’s coffee public, the Adver- 
tising Club had discovered, tasted and 

ushered this rare brew into regular 
service. How amiably it captured and 
steadfastly held the favor of members 

and guests is an interesting bit of his- 
tory by now. 


Who knows? Perhaps a dozen* adver- 
tisements in this week’s New Yorker 
trace their inspired themes to fragrant 
cups of the Ad Club’s Beech-Nut Coffee. 


*This one makes thirteen 


Beech Nut Coffee 
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AN ENERGIZER 
for Enervated Alibiers! 


When you find yourself alibying your 
dubbed strokes, ’til they call for 
more ice and soda at the 19th hole... 
or when your partner recommends a 
good alienist after you’ve led trump 
in spades when he called for hearts 
—the symptoms are painfully evi- 
dent—you’ve got the “ What’s-Our- 
Next -Home-Going-to-Be” Blues! 


But this will change 
your luck! 


A spacious sun-blessed suite at The 
Westbury...deep in contentment, 
homelikecharm...many overlooking 
beautiful Central Park... where the 
faultless hotel service frees you of 
every housekeeping detail! Charm- 
ing Continental restaurant, an irre- 
proachable address and delightful 
mid-town convenience... 


With such enrichments to town life 
you cannot help but improve your 
outlook on your own life—and with it 
—your game! 


Now Leasing 


a few choice 2 or 3 room suites. Also 
several Duo-Use Single Rooms. 
Furnished or unfurnished. Large 
cedar-lined closets. Serving 
pantries. Write for brochure! 
ATTRACTIVE RATES. 

~ ATS 
Residential Cav. =. ~ Transient 
J 
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of AZ 
HOTEL 


WESTBURY 
IS EAST ~60™ ST. 


AT MADISON AVE. 


Telephone: RHInelander 9431 
Affiliated with THE RITZ TOWER 
THE WARWICK THE GLADSTONE 
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of the collection is undoubtedly a verse 
by the Nobel Prize winner, W. B. 
Yeats: 

Because the grisly bear was wild 

It eat the farmer’s little child, 


And then the farmer cut the bear 
And did not know the child was there. 


Edmund Dulac has contributed a 
faithful caricature of the proprietor, 
and there is a design by Bakst. Among 
those who have eaten here are Lydia 
Lopokova, Maurice Moscovitch, Ar- 
thur Symons, Roger Fry, E. Mec- 
Knight Kauffer (the American artist 
who has reformed the London poster 
industry), and Frank Swinnerton, 
to say nothing of the Italian King’s 
own nephew, Prince Udine (who mar- 
ried last year), and the Duke of Aosta. 
Of the theatrical profession, the names 
of Miss Margaret Bannerman and 
Miss Marie Lohr figure prominently. 

Everything in the Taverna Medicea 
(with the possible exception of the 
waiters and the food) has an ancient 
Florentine look. The tables, the 
chairs, the wall fittings, and even the 
glasses, forks, spoons, and the dagger- 
like knives, are faithful reproductions 
of the Quattrocento period. One must 
not forget the figure in ancient gar- 
ments who stands outside. It is the 
only thing of its kind in London. Be- 
fore Signor Barberi was a restaura- 
teur he kept an antiquarian shop, which 
accounts for the ancient harmony he 
has been able to create. 


OREIGNERS of a quite different 

order from Signor Barberi have 
also been creating something of a stir 
in London. Said Ali, an Indian 
mahout, perhaps the most famous ele- 
phant trainer in the world, has been 
murdered, battered furiously to death. 
Another Indian elephant keeper at the 
London zoo, where Said Ali gave daily 
elephant rides to thousands of children, 
is credited with saying, “It is the curse 
of the Elephant God. All those who 
trick his subjects into becoming slaves 
of man suffer sooner or later from his 
vengeance. None may escape.” Other 
Eastern mystics, who some time ago 
protested against the exhibition of a 
sacred white elephant in England, also 
see a supernatural hand in the pro- 
ceedings, due to the fact that the 
elephant, by a strange coincidence, died 
mysteriously in Calcutta a few hours 
before the zoo tragedy. But while 
mystics sagely shake their heads and 
bury the murdered man with full Mos- 
lem ritual, making doubly sure that the 
head of the corpse is turned toward 











Mecca, at the Marylebone police court 


are you planning 
a party? 























































favors... entertainment... what 
to do after the last tail is pinned 
to-an arrogant donkey... 









let the party factory take over 
the worry... the fuss... the disa- 
greeable little last-minute jobs 










make it the nicest party your 
bright-eyed little guests ever at- 
tended...and enjoy it yourself 











for everything from sending the 
invitations... to picking up the 
last broken balloon... 
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One Sheridan Square 


(entrance west 4th street) 
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GARDENIA 
FOR THE BUTTONHOLE 
OR A CORSAGE FOR THE 
LADY OF YOUR HEAR! 


the REENHOUSE 
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62 EAST 34th ST. ASHLAND 354 
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practical British justice proceeds with 
its charge of wilful murder against 
Sandy Wee, the roommate and fellow 
trainer of Said Ali. Thus at one 
stroke the London zoo is shorn of its 
two most popular and capable trainers; 
and the town is taking sides for and 


against the supernatural theory. 


CARCELY less in the public eye 

has been Elstree, the British film 
centre of the future, where a new gar- 
den city is being built to accommodate 
the increasing number of workers. The 
studios of British International Pictures 
Limited, the Blattner Picture Corpora- 
tion, and Whitehall Films are all in the 
immediate vicinity of Elstree. 

“Tesha,” a new Saville production, 
is exciting much comment as the latest 
triumph of the studios, but if any 
American producer should chance to 
tremble at this news, his fears may at 
once be allayed. At the present mo- 
ment every picture of consequence 
showing in London (except one Ger- 
man production) bears the unmistak- 
able imprint of Hollywood. 

Into the theatre world Edgar Wal- 
lace has thrown a bomb by instructing 
his solicitors to issue a writ for libel 
against the dramatic critic of a London 
Sunday newspaper for describing his 
plays as “muck.” We were under the 
impression that this was the land of 
“free speech,” and atwait the outcome 
with some curiosity. Sir Gerald du 
Maurier is producing his fourth ven- 
ture, “The Return Journey,” by Ar- 
nold Bennett, at the St. James’ 
Theatre; the Old Vic cast is rehearsing 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost ;” and Mr. Char- 
lot’s new revue has opened its doors. 
Galsworthy, who has presented the 
manuscript of his play “Strife” to the 
Bodleian Library, has written on the 
flyleaf that he considers it his best play. 


ah, €. 


HO HUM DEPARTMENT 


[Notice from Mr. Earl Carroll’s 
office recently released to the press | 


“I have tried to gather the fifty-six 
most beautiful girls possible for my new 
show, and I believe I have succeeded. 
There will be no clause in any of my 
contracts forbidding any of my girls from 
marrying. I feel sure that a lot of our 
girls will be engaged to marry, and many 
of them married before the ‘Vanities’ 
closes its season. Why, it is submerging 
the greatest thing in the world—Mother- 
hood—to commercialism, to take from 
you girls the chances to marry, even if 
we could. So go ahead and fall in love 
’s much as you want, and more power to 


you, 
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Apartment Hotel-Supreme Excellence, 


JUST OFF PARK AVENUE 


at Fifty-sixth Street 


GyQeaence at this apartment hotel 

combines the comfort and inde- 
pendence of a fine private house with 
a service and cuisine of supreme 
excellence. Try it for a fortnight, or 
even a few days, before deciding on 
permanent tenancy. 


Suites of from one to seven rooms — 
unfurnished or furnished to suit your 
desires. 


<> 
Full Restaurant Service 


—with music and danc- 
ing in the Tudor Room 


<> 


The tariff is moderate 


ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 


Telephone Plaza 8600 
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A 
( if, ( 
f 
ames or 
ou may have more of 
a put than a future 
BUT YOU ARE 
PERSONALLY 
IRREPROACHABLE 


Have you shop-lifted, smuggled, 


poison 


ed your husband, broken 


good men’s hearts in your dark 


past? 


Don’t let conscience worry you! 
Use Odorono! 


Fastidious women frankly depend 


on Odo 


rono for freedom from per- 


spiration embarrassments. Its surc 
protection gives them poise, keeps 
their skin immaculate, free from 


moistu 


re (in spite of exercise, 


humidity, heat). They wear good 
clothes—and do not ruin them by 


ugly un 


der-arm stains. 


Odorono is harmless. Delightful 
to use. Instantly effectual. 


Use Odorono (ruby-colored) twice 


a week. 


Odorono No. 3, milder 


and colorless, is for hurried appli- 


cations 


and for especially sensitive 


skins. Use it every day in summer, 


three t 


imes a week in ordinary 


weather. Both strengths, 35¢, 60¢. 


Odoron 





Send cou 
samples o 


o Cream Depilatory, 50¢. 


Odorono — the 
sophisticated 
way of avoid- 
ing perspiration 
embarrassments 





pe and 10c for pal oy 
r 


egular Odorono, 


Odorono No. 3, Odorono Cream Depilatory, 
Odorono Deodorant Powder. 








Ruth Mille 


close 10c for 4 samples of Odorono preparations, 


r, 330 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O.: ILen- 





Name 


Address— 





City 


ate. 











Print name and address plainly 








MOTORS 


Fine Feathers—The 
Two-Piece Marmon 


wo fashions 
in motors, we 
find, continue to 
| be noteworthy be- 
cause of changes 
here and there in 
| the body work 
rather than in any startling revision of 
what makes the wheels go round. The 
new Dodge, it is true, has included 
a lot of filters under the hood, so that 
the engine may be as dustless as a 
parlor in Old Deerfield. Packard in 
its latest eight offers a different way 
of attaching the springs, as well as 
other gadgets which make it possible 






to read the newspaper on the morn- | 


ing ride downtown without too much 
joggling of the pages. 

Most of the gossip, though, is con- 
cerned with such body matters as the 
addition of non-shatterable glass in the 
Cadillac-La Salles, the widening of the 
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seating space in the Franklin, and on | 


other cars the many variations in the 
shapes of the ventilating slits in the 
sides of the hoods. Such items are 
beginning to have a significance which 
was overlooked in the days when the 
debate was still on things mechanical. 
The differences today, moreover, are 
like those distinctions between the 
models of rival dressmaking establish- 
ments—a change in a line here, an 
added item of décor there, some fresh 
conceit in respect to color. 

For example, we are enthusiastic 
about the silver motif which runs 
throughout the interior of the Dodge 
Senior Six: silver door handles, dome 
light, and ash-trays, a frosted-silver 
instrument panel. We are also re- 
lieved to note that Walter Chrysler 
has not insisted that this chassis be put 
through the slenderizing process of the 
other cars under his banner. Let the 
Chrysler line remain slim and sleek, 
but we also need a few stylish stouts. 
The Dodge radiator shell is wide and 
sturdy, 
hood are as sizable as window shutters. 
The window borders are broad. All 
in all, the car has retained its own 
character. 


UITE in another vein is the new 
O e Soto of the Chrysler clan, 
in the same price class as the light 
Standard Six of Dodge. The emphasis 
is on modern lines and snappiness. To 
be specific: the radiator shell is narrow. 


The vertical louvers in the | 








F COURSE the summer 

sun has stimulated hair 
growths. But it can be destroyed 
with ZIP. Your limbs can be 
made ivory-like. Why not let me 
give you a ZIP demonstration at 
my Salon without charge. 


Fashionable Dress "Rau 


perfluous hair permanently con- 


says: 


quered—and by a specialist in 
whom thousands of women have 
learned to place their sincerest 


yp 


confidence! 


Y Sf7 fa 
Yccla Leg Td erly 
Specialist 
562 FIFTH AVE. (Ent. on 46th St. 
Phone Bryant 3627 


Note: Authorized ZIP 
treatments given only at my Fifth 
Not responsible for 
results obtained in other New York 
establishments, Beware of imitatious. 


genuine 


Avenue Salon. 
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A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
[ OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 


Rates: $2.50 to $4 per day 
$15 to $22.50 per week, 


GEL. GRAMERCY 6000 
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Parking lamps are on nickel brackets. 
The hood hinge is nickelled. There 
is a crest on the front of the car below 
the radiator cap. The visor is brief 
and concealing like the rim of a beret. 
The molding, as in other current 
Chryslers, not only goes forward along 
the sides of the body, but likewise has 
a detour route, or collar, at the back 
f the hood in front of the base of 
the windshield. ‘The roadster in this 
line when executed in cream with red 
molding is especially brisk. De Soto 
prices are in the neighborhood of 
$1,000 in Manhattan. 


pee with its usual flair for 
recherché touches, has intro- 
duced a new pair of eights, which 
merit a second glance. We feel, in 
fact, that Marmon in its sedans has 
selected its principles of design wisely. 
3ody creators have wrestled for years 
endeavoring to get a flowing effect 
with the massive proportions which are 
involved in sedan construction. Mar- 
mon handles the matter here by aban- 
doning the streamline method, and 
bringing up to date a treatment exem- 
plified in certain early Packards and 
Pierces (which in turn derived from 
certain British coachmakers). There 
is no molding, no stripe, from the 
base of the windshield to the radi- 
ator. The theme is that of two re- 
lated but different units (as, say, in 
an ensemble dress and coat). The 
radiator-hood-engine is one part, and 
the compartment another. ‘This is 
emphasized by a dark vertical molding 
at the rear of the hood. The sides of 
the car are light, with a narrow dark 
belt running below the windows to the 
base of the windshield. One also notes 
the astute use of horizontal rather than 
vertical slits in the hood. The radiator 
hell is wide. Headlamps and parking 
lichts are nickel. 

With reference to nickel, we feel 
that Marmon has overloaded the front 
view of its models a trifle in this respect. 
There is a heavy nickel crossbar, a 
nickel zigzag on the radiator and on 
the bumper, and then two unnecessary 
nickel monograms hanging below the 
lamp brackets. This is all in the 1929 
manner, but we predict that by another 

car most of the new cars will tend 
toward a little more conservatism. 

In addition to the sedan we feel 

pecially moved to commend the Vic- 
toria (four-passenger coupé) on the 
“08” chassis. The handling of the 
compartment and trunk here as a unit 
is very effective. We were also sur- 
prised to realize that extra zip is given 
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HE knowledge that Tebo Yacht Basin has 

full facilities for completing repair, conver- 
sion, overhaul and reconditioning operations 
within this one plant assures owners of yachts 
a one point contact that admits of no annoy- 
ances or delays in finishing a job within the 
contractual, or agreed, time. 


Pd 


This organization has long been permitted to 
serve the most distinguished clientele on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Convenient owner super- 
vision within 15 minutes of lower Manhattan. 
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TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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apartments 
toWall Street 


on picturesque Brooklyn Heights. Wall St. 
= is one station away. Take I.R.T. Seventh 
wm Ave. Subway to Clark St.; I.R.T. Lexington 
w Ave. to Borough Hall; B.M.T. to Court St. 


"0155 Henry St.«¥, 


1, 2 and 3 room suites 


: 
snearest 


Each 1 room suite is really 2 rooms; each 
2 room suite is really 3; each 3 room suite 
is really 4; because each apartment has a 
roomy legal kitchen not charged as an 
extra room. Murphy beds and General 
Electric Refrigeration throughout. 


42 ERM REE REE 


w 24 Monroe PL. 


7, 5 and 3 rooms 


rooms with 3 baths; 5 rooms with 2 
heties 3 rooms with bath and dining al- 
cove. Cedar closets in each apartment; 
all except 3 room apartments with log- 
burning fireplaces. General Electric Re- 
frigeration. 

I @ ee 


These new buildings are a few minutes from 
subway stations. Fireproof and soundproof. 
Passenger and service elevators! Incinerators, 
service halls, 24 hour uniformed service. 


«a BROOKLYNHEIGHTS 


JOHN F. JAMES & SONS, Managing Agents 
193 Montague St., B’klyn, N. Y. 
Agents on Premises at All Times 
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ENGLISH OAK JOINT 
STOOLS : 














Imported-Carved of old wood 
-antique finish-$28.00 up 


Carden S hops Inc. 


872 Madison ave NCW VOrkK 














to the flank view by the use of leather 
handles on the sides of the trunk. It 
takes away from the bareness. 


| Repsngeegs has new body designs 
on the same principles recognized 
by Marmon. Here again we have the 
horizontal louvers. The difference 
lies in the fact that Chandler employs 
two columns of short louvers in its “65” 
line and three columns in its “75” 
(a policy also used by Willys-Knight), 
while Marmon uses a single panel of 
long slits. Chandler likewise divides 
the hood from the compartment by a 
vertical line, in this case of nickel 
rather than a molding. 

Chandler’s changes have, however, 
been more drastic than the introduction 
of new body styles. This ancient house, 
always associated with vehicles selling 
for $1,250 to $4,000 in New York, has 
entered the field of low-priced sixes and 
eights. 

The new six is a redesigning of the 
former light six Chandler with a price 
saving of $90 to $200, according to 
the model. Among the body changes 
are a low radiator cap, longer fenders 
with shorter running boards, and a 
higher hood. 

Those who are partial to eight- 
cylinder design will be particularly agog 
at the new Royal “75” in the Chandler 
offerings. ‘The vertical-bar radiator 
marks the car definitely as a Chandler, 
and chromium plate has been liberally 
used to contrast with the body paint. 
A smart touch is the use of metal plates 
to cover the rear hinges of the springs. 
This suggests more possibilities. Springs, 
as has been said of knees, should be re- 
garded more as joints than as decora- 
tions. Renault has covered this item 
with leather jackets. Batteries, exhaust 
pipes, and other intimacies of the auto- 
mobile which were exposed to public 
view have succumbed to the Victorian 
tradition of concealment. Perhaps, 
now that the springs are covered, there 
will be a reaction. 

Chandler’s treatment of this model 
is typical of the present-day trend. Sev- 
eral years ago this house thought that 
the chassis was the matter needing 
chief attention. Without neglecting 
its pioneering in this department (which 
includes one-shot lubrication and _ air 
brakes), the current line has careful 
regard for the appearance of its body, 
including an interior trimmed in Cir- 
cassian walnut finish. The car is ap- 
proximately the same length as the 
Hudson and is within two inches of 
the larger of the Marmon eights. 

—NiIcHoLas TRotr 
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‘The manager 
cannot find a flaw in 
the service, even with 
the aid of a microscope. 





NAVARRO 


A Residential Hotel 


112 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
( West 59th Street) 


and in the Park Plaza Section 


HOTEL WYNDHAM 


42 West 58th Street 


Built, owned and operated by SAMUEL MINSKOFF 











Benen ene THE e<e<e< ee 


{ WINTHROP } 


Northeast Corner 


7th St. & Lexington Ave. 
COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE 


t 1-2-3-4 Rooms 
$1100 upwards 
Furnished If “Desired 
S 


Gerald Cavanaugh, Manager t 
Vanderbilt 6350 
POTTER, HAMILTON & BUTLER 
Renting «Agent. 
Plaza 2260 
& 











LUGGAGE EXCLUSIVELY 


INCORPORATED 
16 EAST 52" STREET. N-Y 


Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Tired Business Man— 


Among Those Present 


oh HIS poor chap 
TS Cochet cer- 
ALS ] tainly does work 
hard for a living. 
Imagine travelling 
three thousand 
miles, entering the 
American doubles championships with 
your partner as the winners at Wim- 
bledon, only to be chivvied and harried 
and blown off the court with four 
cames in three sets by two young 
players from the Middle West. Then a 
week or so afterward playing in the 
National singles, the accredited favorite 
for the title, to find that you can barely 
hold your own against a man who 
stands no higher than fifteen in the 
American ranking. That is bad enough. 
But when the next afternoon you have 
a respite in the form of a youngster 
ranked twenty-sixth stepping upon the 
centre court for the first time, and he 
runs you ragged and passes you at 
the net and forces you into errors 
and leaves you in the middle of a thun- 
derstorm with the score one set to love 
against you; well, you most assuredly 
have a right to raise your arms to high 
heaven to express your disgust at the 
enormous futility of life, and exclaim, 
chucking away your bat, “4h, non!” 





ES, this chap Cochet certainly does 

work hard for a living. No one can 
deny that who watched his hazardous 
progress through our championships 
last week at Forest Hills. 

Perhaps the fact that no one except 
Cochet took his chances or his person- 
lity too seriously was what made the 
forty-seventh annual singles champion- 
ship of the United States such an en- 
tertaining affair from the start. ‘That, 
possibly coupled with the fact that 
neither Tilden nor Lacoste was play- 
ng, and that the finalists were by no 
means assured in advance. On the 
whole the quality of tennis was far bet- 
ter than a year ago, there were many 
close matches and fine ones, from the 
opening afternoon until the last ball 
was hit in the Hunter-Cochet contest. 

This, too, regardless of the disappear- 
ance of Jean Borotra from the pro- 
cram and the centre court three days 
defore the end. As a matter of fact 
his downfall was necessary in order 
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The Prince of Wales 


sets another style! 





A WAISTCOAT FOR 


TUXEDO WEAR 


Carr Kitson [Wallach style scout] 
observed this dinner waistcoat 
worn by the Prince and his set. 
It is white pique, double breasted, 
the lapel and pockets are edged 
with narrow black piping. It’s the 


very last word 


An exact reproduction of 
this waistcoat is ready 


$1 350 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED 


Wallach Brothers 


53 Broadway 41st at 7th Avenue 
Broadway corner 29th 
265 Broadway at Chambers 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd 
Fifth Avenue cor 28th 


246-248 West 125th St 
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Fordham Road corner Marion Ave 
828-830 Broad Street — Newark 
Court cor Montague — Brooklyn 
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Sas4os Socks 











“In the know” 


Smart New Yorkers, up to the minute 
on what’s what, who’s who and why 
... discriminating, exacting, discerning 
... Satisfied with nothing but the choic- 
est... are increasingly making this 
distinguished residential hotel their 
New York home. 


.) 
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1, 2 and 3 room suites. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Exceptionally attractive 
rates; on yearly lease; also transient. 
Large, light, quiet rooms. Private 
halls. Serving pantries, Complete 
hotel service. 


THE 


MAYFLOWER, 


15 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Facing the Park 
61st to 62nd St. 
Columbus 0060 







RE/TAURANT CRILLON 


The Crillon is all that Park 
Avenue implies—except for 
its moderate prices. 


277 PARK AVE 


6 EAST 48™ST. 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for one 
year. I enclose check for $5.00. 
(PostaGE: Canada 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional a year) 
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Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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to keep interest alive in the final rovnd, 
For had he beaten Hunter there would 
probably have been two Frenchmen 
the last bracket, and as in 1926, w 

he faced his teammate Lacoste, no « 
probably not even the two Frenchmen 
themselves, would have cared much 
who was victorious. 

Hunter, in the absence of his famous 
partner, held the fort nobly against 
comers. You can say what you 
about Frank Hunter’s game (and so 
far as I am concerned you may go the 
limit because to me it is most unin- 
spired tennis) but he always is abl 
to produce his best shot at the exact 
moment when needed. Any player 
who can conquer Williams, Seligson, 
Borotra, Crawford, and Lott with noth- 
ing but a forehand drive and a stout 
heart has a right to the praise he ob- 
tains and the first place in the na- 
tional ranking which he undoubtedly 
will receive. Harassed as he was by 
the smashes of Borotra, by the volleys of 
Lott, by the low drives to the corners 
of Crawford, and the annoying drop 
shots of Cochet, he never once lost a 
point through mistakes in tactics, sel- 
dom lost a game when ahead 40-15, 
and won many when behind 40-15. 
His strokes be labored but his 
courage and self-control could be copied 


may 


to advantage by the young players of 
more than one nation represented in 
this tournament. 


os Van Ryn, and Mangin 
were the best of the younger 
Americans; Allison and Hennessey 
were over-tennised, while Lott was dis- 
appointing after his best season. His 
backhand made with the same side of 
the racquet once more proved a traitor 
to his cause; it crumbled under the pres- 
sure skillfully and relentlessly applied 
all through the match by Hunter. 
Potentially, Crawford, the Australian, 
looked as good as any of the young 
players, although I am not sure that, 
like Coen, he yet possesses the mental 
equipment of a champion. Both the 
Australians and the French were at sea 
on the patchy turf, none of them reall) 
played as well as they do at home. Of 
the Americans Shields played magnifi- 
cently against Hopman and Brugnon, 
Mangin was superb against Cochet, and 
Van Ryn, though defeated in five sets, 
lost nothing by his battle with Craw- 
ford. A Davis Cup team, and a go vd 
one, could be picked from a squad that 
included these young men and one or 
two others. Perhaps next year the) 


may be representing this country 1n 
Paris. 


If we must lose, as it appears 
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at present, why not lose with a side of 
younger players rather than with one 
in which age predominates as it did 
this summer? 

That is for Mr. Charles Garland, 
the chairman of the Davis Cup Selec- 
tion Committee, to decide; he had lots 
to think about as he sat in the front 

w of the Stadium with Norris Wil- 
liams by his side during the week’s 
matches. Other celebrities observed 
were Mr. Samuel Hardy, near him in 

same row; former champion Beal 
Wright calling footfaults; Mr. W. T. 
Tilden, another former champion, 
arduously engaged in the press tent; 
his friend and supporter, Mr. S. Wallis 
Merrihew of American Lawn ‘Tennis, 
sitting as usual upon the centre service 
line (on the shady side, please); Mr. 
Vincent Richards, who landed from 
the Leviathan early in the weck, chat- 
ting with Lady Wavertree, a patron of 
the game in England, who came over 
especially for our championships; and 
a slender, sinuous, tanned man having 

knock-up on a side court late one 
afternoon with a third former cham- 
pion of this country, William J. 
Clothier of Philadelphia. The name 
of his lithe opponent was Karel Koze- 
luh. Those of us who have seen him in 
action in Europe consider him the best 
lawn tennis player in the world today. 


HE lining was not as good as it 
usually is at the championships be- 
cause the lines, particularly the base- 
lines, which were dusted over in patches, 
were obscure; but it was_ better 
than it is in Europe and it was never as 
bad as some of the players supposed. 
There was also too much indulging in 
the practice of “throwing points” 
over questionable decisions. Some 
sunny afternoon a tempestuous linesman 
like Terry McGovern is going to ob- 
ject to this sort of treatment from the 
players and walk out on them. Imag- 
ine to yourself the headlines on the 
tront pages the next morning: 
NET SENSATION AT FOREST HILLS. 
LINESMAN OBJECTS TO PLAYERS’ DE- 


ISION, ren 
—JouNn R. Tunis 


“Imagine,” says Mr. Wiley, “receiving 


ib ard the transatlantic multi-passenger 
dirigible of the future, half way across 
the ocean, a complete hourly edition of a 
New York newspaper—an exact facsimile 
of the edition then being printed in New 
York!"—Louis Wiley, predicting the fu- 
ture in the Herald Tribune. 


Imagine turning back, discouraged! 














a OPERAS 


Delman inspirations for Autumn days 


and evenings—ultra smart for prom- 
enade and bewitching for the dance! 
Glorious creations in Kidskin, Satin, 
Patent, Suede, Crepe and Velvet —an 
endless variety of entrancing colors in- 
cluding Delman’s lovely new Copper- 
Brown shade. $15.00 to $22.50 
Cut Steel Bow Knot Buckles with col- 


ored insert to blend with Slippers,$12.00 


DELMAN SWAYS THE MODE 


There is a Olew Defman 
Satort LL VAhingletL 


Salon 
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an old 





is fighting with the bull, said the 
clever cinema customer, but i’m 
not throwing it when i say that 
new york’s best entertainment is 


As 
| 


”A\\ 


at the paramount 


where 


wallace beery just 
tramps around and 
gives voice to a roar- 
ing ditty in jim 
tully’s ‘“‘beggars of 
life,”’ a paramount 
sound picture 





on the stage is murray ander- 
son’s pedagogical revue ‘‘oh 
teacher,”’ with paul ash and 
the paramount stage band as 
willing pupils 








and 

jesse crawford at the organ 
sows seeds of melody and 
reaps sheaves of applause 





at the rivoli— ww, 
united artists |HUa| 


is, by courtesy of 
samuel goldwyn, 
ronald colman and 
vilma banky in that 
united artists pic- 
ture ‘*two lovers’’— 
n.b., three’s a tri- 
angle or a crowd 
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still thrilling 
clamoring throngs is 
paramount’s teu- 
tonic triumph: herr 
lubitsch directing 
herr jannings in 
**the patriot”’ 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 











THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Out of the Drawing- 
Room—Not Such An- 
gelic Tongues 


HE farther the 

movies get from 
the drawing-room 
for their settings, 
and the nearer the 
park bench and the 
riverfront dive, the 
more alive and authentic they seem to 
become. Three low-life and under- 
world pictures were ushered into town 
this week, and they were all fine and 
husky little fellows and should do 
well. 

“The Docks of New York,” with 
George Bancroft, which was at the 
Paramount, is the best of the lot, and it 
should be a joy to its parents and have 
many friends. It presents the story of a 
stoker’s night off, a stoker of the days 
before oilburners sissified the job. The 
details of his relaxation, his companions 
in the waterfront dancehall, hags and 
hussies, bouncers and hijackers, have 
been handled by Von Sternberg, who 
directed “Underworld,” with a Hogar- 
thian regard for the pictorial possibilities 
of waterfront types. 

The city’s waterfront is also the 
milieu for a large part of “The River 
Pirate,” at the Roxy, the rest of it 
being laid in a boys’ reformatory. “Beg- 
gars of Life,” which comes to the Para- 
mount this Saturday, is vaguely derived 
from Jim Tully’s book. The scene is 
laid away from New York but it shows 
us much the same order of society as 
the other two pictures. 

There is a certain flimsy photo- 
graphic quality about “The River 
Pirate,” but “Beggars of Life” is easy 
on the eye, with a leaning toward 
romantic landscape. It’s an active sketch 
of hobo life, with some convincing 
brawls and some very good acting by 
Wallace Beery and Richard Arlen. Of 
these three pictures it is the only one 
weakened by a conventional plot, a plot 
for which I see no reason except that it 
gives Louise Brooks a chance to wear 
boy’s clothes and to jump a freight, both 
of which she always does, however, 
with an imperturbable maidenliness, 
generally to the synchronized accom- 
paniment of sentimental music. 


YNCHRONIZED and_movie- 
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The Spirit of Union Square 
YOUTHFUL 


mands 

Old Union Square, old Union Square. 
The city’s grafted monkey glands 

On Union Square, on Union Square. 
The former buildings declassé 
For newer ones will soon make way 
To usher in a better day 

For Union Square. 


spirit now com- 


A fairer future has been planned 
For Union Square, for Union Square. 
No longer seedy, second-hand 
Is Union Square, is Union Square. 
The Square, awakened from its doze, 
Is full of pep, up on its toes, 
And we, in step, sell fitting clothes 
On Union Square. 





Ready-made 
or to-order: 


Nar 
CLOTHES 


37 Union Square, New York 


Between 16th and 17th Streets 

















toned, “Mother Knows Best,” the 














RADIATOR 
ENCLOSURES 


Protect the walls 
and draperies 
with enclosures 
that harmonize 
with room deco- 
rations. Wood 
frames with metal panels in cane or grill 
effects. Write for Catalog 27-F. 


HEATHER'S 


The Heather-Mathews Co., Inc. 
411-5th Avenue 
New York 
We also manufacture Lamps, Weather-vanes, 


Fireplace Equipment, Silhouettes, 
Lighting Fixtures. 
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—nausea, dizziness and faintness 
caused by all forms of Travel Mo- 
tion. Sea, Train, Auto, Car or Air 
Travel Sickness yields promptly to 
Mothersill’s. 36 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal 


Paris 
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screen rendering of Edna _ Ferber’s 
story of that name, opened last week 
t the Globe. 

As you probably know, this opus 
deals with the talented little girl 
who is bullied and managed and 
spanked by her mother straight up to 
tardom in the theatre. Mother knows 
how to get contracts from hard-boiled 
managers, and she knows how to get 
her daughter’s name in. lights, and best 
of all she knows that a man may be 
the most dangerous enemy to her am- 
bitions for her little girlk The early 
days of their struggle, the “amateur 
night,” the one-night stands at the tank 
towns, the tough backstage life, these 
start the picture off with a bang. But 
when success comes to the girl, some- 
thing terrible happens to the _pic- 
ture. It settles down gradually but 
relentlessly to a regular hack love 
story. 

As for the spoken dialogue, there 
are only a few scenes graced with this 
novelty. A good deal is being said 
about the distress in Hollywood among 
the favorites who have no voices. There 
is also the problem of authors. It’s 
not the voices we object to in this 
movie, but the lines they utter. A few 
poor things by Eugene Walter were 
disinterred in this movie, and we say 
it who still recall with delight that 
“Easiest Way” of his. 


NCIDENTALLY, that new Bus- 
ter Keaton picture, ““The Camera 
Man,” at the Capitol, is really funny 
—jJ.C. M. 


once it gets going. 


WHY DRUGGISTS LOOK 
THAT WAY 


HAT size shutter opening is 
necessary for a clear sharp pic- 
ture on a cloudy day?” 

“What are the ten best-sellers 
among the seventy-five-cent reprint 
books? ” 

“Will a two-quart thermos bottle 
break more easily if dropped than a 
one-quart size!” 

“Can Shoko Hair Curlers be at- 
tached to either direct or alternating 
currents? ” 

“On what side of the street do the 
trolley cars stop?” 

“Have you any stamps? ” 

“What would you recommend for 
a boy with-a stomach ache?” 

“Can you put this film in the camera 
for me?” —E. T. Conroy 











EPILOGUE fr 


E€EPICURCS 


NTIL the final curtain falls, 
the play’s admittedly the 
thing. But later, the scene 
shifts quickly to Park & Tilford 
“Sth and 57th’’. Here, nightly, is 
given a culinary epilogue — New 
York’s smartest midnight repast— 
prepared with due regard for the 
festive spirit of the hour. And, too, 
at this convenient after-the- 
theatre rendezvous, one has ample 
time to discuss the play both pro 
and con ... foreach week-day eve- 
ning Park & Tilford “5th and 57th” 


remains open until one o’clock. 


PARK &TILFORD 


5 “Avenue a 57° Mtreet 
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NEW AMSTERDAM Sats. ‘Wed, Sut 


Erlanger, Dillingham @ Ziegfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 


MARILYN MILLER pre 
i" ROSALIA’ i FS 
JACK DONAHUE 


at $1.00 
L Y R I Cc THEATRE, West 42nd St. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 


ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 


DENNIS KING yc 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 


Version 
THEATRE, 54th 8t. id 6th 
ZIEGFELD Ave. Matinees Thurs. “ & Sat. 


SHOW BOAT 


Howard Marsh 

Sammy White 

Edna May Oliver 
and 


CHARLES WINNINGER 

















Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan 


-——[{3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES }—— 





Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK “RAIN OR 


SHINE” 
; Th., B’ 43rd. Eves. 8:30 
GEO. M:. COHAN wing PW: & Sa, 2:30 
P| DAVID BELASCO presents }———__ 


- T) ACHELOR. 
FATHER 


By Edward Childs C aroemes 
with JUNE WALKER— AUBREY 


SMI THGEOFFREY KERR 
BELASCO oe } Thy hoy = : 4 
SCHWAB AND MANDEL present }— 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


GOOD NEWS 


with GEORGE OLSEN’S MUSIC 
“Greatest of All Modern Musical Comedies.”’ 
—Leonard Hall, Eve. Telegram 
CHANIN’S Evenings at 8:25 


46th ST. THEA. Marines, S's 


—{ Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present hh 


MEDY THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER 
THE MUSICAL CO: MAE OY TWAIN'S 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


VANDERBILT nie Mata. Wea. & eat 
THEATRE 


PLAZA Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


DIRECTION LEO BRECHER 
Sat. Sept. 22, ‘‘Harold Teen’’; Sun. & Mon. Sept. » 
& 24, Rudeigh Schildkraut & Louise Dresser in “* 
Ship Comes In’’; Tues. & Wed. Sept. 25 & 26, Albert 
Livingston & Francis X. Bushman in ‘‘Say it with 
Sables’’; Thurs. & Fri. Sept. 27, & 28, Charlie Mur- 
ray in ‘‘The Head Man’ & “The Leopard Lady.”’ 


























LEAINGTON | 


22, 28, 24: a ee 
eaves with Clive Brook; Sept. 25, 
26 : Cody and Pringle in‘ ‘Baby AF 
Sept. 27, 28: ‘‘Heart to Heart’’ with Mary 
Astor; Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 1: MARION 
DAVIES in “Cardboard Lover’’. 


51 T.e.LEXINGTON AVE 
ti ETT RI a. 


EMPIRE megs A w 4 > hee F a 8:30 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 


A New Comedy by Arthur Richman with 


MARY BOLAND 


REGINALD 


MASON 




















MATTHEWS 








1 ROB A BANK 


ANOTHER CONFESSION-MAGAZINE 
STORY 


WAS to meet Al at three o’clock 

in a Forty-fifth Street speakeasy. 

He was fifteen minutes late. I 
could see he was full of dope. 


“‘Where’s the mob?” I asked. 
“Shooting crap,” Al said. A hell 


of a note, shooting crap when we had 
a bank job to do. 

“That’s a hell of a note,’ 
to Al. 

“Shut up,” he said, pulling a box of 
heroin drops out of his pocket. He made 
me nervous, cracking wise like that. 
I pulled my gat out and shot him be- 
tween the eyes. He fell over on the 
floor dead. 

Louie came over and sat with me. 
A waiter took Al out and sold his body 
to a medical school. 

“You'll have to cut that gun- 
play in my restaurant,” Louie said. 

“What’s it to you?” I said. “We’re 
doing a bank job, and this amateur 
comes in full of dope.” I was good 
and nervous by then. 

“Well, you’ll have to do your killing 
somewhere else, see?” Louie said. 

I took one of the shotguns and let 
Louie have it, but I was still nervous. 
It was getting almost time. 

“What time is it?” I asked the cook. 

“Three-thirty,” he says. “What 
time is your date?” 

“What’s it to you?” I barked at 
him. 

“Oh, nothing,” 
at all.” 

He leaned back in his chair and 
winked at the dishwasher. It made 
me nervous, his winking at the dish- 
washer. I reached over and hit him 
with a meat cleaver. I picked up the 
paper. My hands were trembling. 

The dishwasher came over and sat 
down with me. 

“You'll have to cut out spilling 
blood around here,” he said. “You 
guys'll give this place a bad name if 
you keep on.” 

“T’m sorry,” I said. “I’m nervous.” 

“What’s the matter?” he said. “Got 
a hangover?” He made me sore, talk- 
ing like that. He made me sore, asking 


I said 


he said. “Nothing 
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A NEW PLAY 


Eves. at 8:30 Matinee Wednesday & Sut 





SELWYN W. 42 St. 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 


-——{JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS | 


ront Page 


By Ben Hecht & Chas. MacArthur 
Staged by Geo. S. Kaufman 
TIMES SQ. THEATRE, W. 42 St 


oyal Family 


by Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 
Eves. 8:: 


928 


30 








—f{ THE ACTOR-MANAGERS present }~ 


Granp St. Fotis 
| BOOTH THEATRE sii"? 


Mats. Wed. & Sat 








EVES. 8:20—MATINEES WED. AND SAT. 
9TH EDITION 


ALL 
NEW 


SCANDALS 


With the World’s Greatest Cast 


eae Sent: 
GEORGE THEATRE 
WHITE’S APOLLO W.42nd ST. 


GEORGE WHITE’S 


ALL 
NEW 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW 


2:30 














Eves. 8:30. 


HENRY MILLER’S #is«:. 


“I was Engrossed and Entertained.’ 
Heywood Broun, Telegram 


GENTLEMEN 


Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 


Thea.,124W.43rdst 
& Sat. 2 


of the PRESS 


A NEWSPAPER COMEDY By WARD MOREHOUSE 


Mats. | 
2:30 


2 








W. C. FIELDS 


DOROTHY KNAPP 
VINCENT LOPEZ (Himself) & HIS B 


EARL CARROLL i" nit.$% 4 
Mts. —. & Sat., 2:5 
N THE NEW 
7TH EDITION OF 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 


with RAY DOOLEY—JOE FRISCO 
and 56 BEAUTIES 


7th Ae, 


AND 











High Road 


NEW COME 
by FREDERICK LONSDALE 


FULTON 46S8t.W. | Evenings at 


of B'way | Mats. Wed. Sa 


The Smartest Play of the New Season 
CHARLES — presents 





8:20 
t. 2:20 
ona 





—--} 





THE BRILLIANT COMEDY 


THIS THING 


CALLED 


PATTERSON McNUTT Presents 


LOVE 


A New Comedy by EDWIN BURKE 
with VIOLET HEMING, MINOR WATSON 


| MAXINE ELLIOTT’Sywan es 


esat | 











Arthur Hopkins presents “MACHIN 


Treadwell, at the Plymouth Theatre, W. 
St. Production designed by Robert Edr 
Jones. Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 
8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





a new play in 2 parts and 10 scenes by Sophie 


—— 
AL.” 
45th 


mond 
Eves. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


—{THE THEATRE GUILD presents }___ 


PORGY 


LAST WEEK 
REPUBLIC ih: Wwe a out. 


enn ounnis play 
Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN 2", 


Eves. only, 5:30 sharp 
Dinner Intermission at 7:40 to 9 


LAST WEEK 


“VOLPONE” 


GUIL 


THEATRE, W. 52d St. 
Kvenings 8:30. Mats. 
Thursday and Saturday 








‘SAYS STARK YOUNG 
In the New Republic 


Miss West has glamor... she is alive... she shines, 
she astonishes—shocks if you like—engages and 
puzzles you. . . ensemble playing best in New York 


JACK LINDER PRESENTS 


AE WES 


n 
“DIAMOND LIL” 
R O Y A # E 45th west of B’way 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Bargain Matinees Wednesdays 














THEA. W. 44th St. Evenings 8:30 
HUDSON Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 


“Goin’ Home” 


"One of the Better Things of the new sea- 


son’s excitements.” 
—Hammond, Herald Tribune 
Moves to another theatre Monday September 24th. 








‘A CLEAN HIT’—Winchell, Graphic. 


VAT &* 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
“GOOD FUN."-—=N. Y. Times. 
LITTL THEATRE, W. 44 St.  Eves., 8:30. 




















Matinees WED. & SAT., 2:30. 

GUY ODETTE DE WOLF 
ROBERTSON MYATIL HOPPER 
in the romantic musical play 















SHUBERT THEA [\%,, incidentsin 
Ky 342 ST Wet Bor 30 Jere, THE LIFE OF CHOPIN 









LAST WORD IN TALKING PICTURES! 
3 Shows Sat. & Sun. 3:00-6:00 & 8:45 P.M. 
Twice Daily—2:45 % 4:45 


“The TERROR” 


SEE and HEAR WARNER BROS. SECOND 19007 
ALL TALKING PICTURE 


Refrigerated Prices 50¢ to $2.00 


WARNER THEATRE 8%, ¢¢. 








—{[ LEW FIELDS will present } 


HELEN FORD 


in a new musical narrative 


“CHEE - CHEE” 


_ by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 
With GEQRGE HASSELL—BETTY STARBUCK 
and a Big Cast of Musical Comedy Favorites 
TUES. EVE. SEPTEMBER 25th, at 


LEW FIELDS ,V"ssi). THEATRE 


Seats Now on Sale. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 














me if I had a hangover. I pulled out 
a Thompson machine gun and let her 
drive. 


T was almost time to go. I reached 

down and looked at the dishwasher’s 
watch. It was about time. I couldn’t 
wait any longer for the mob. Jimmy 
was waiting in the Cadillac. 


“Where’s the mob?” he asked. 
“Shooting crap,” I said. I was 


nervous. 

“Why the hell didn’t you stay with 
them?” he says. “Don’t you know 
we’re supposed to do the job at four?” 
Jimmiy was nervous, so I hit him over 
the head with a monkey wrench. It 
was time to go. 

I stepped on the gas, and dumped 
Jimmy at the corner. I reached under 
the seat for the sack of bombs. A 
bull was holding traffic. I felt nervous 
as hell, but he let me through. 

It was one minute after four when 
I got to the job. I was sore, having to 
do the job alone. I got the sack and a 
Thompson and walked up to the door. 
It was open. I got in and looked 
around, The blinds were down, and 
I went up to the second floor. 

A guy was polishing the floors, but 
he didn’t stop me. I was nervous as 
hell, but there wasn’t any guard on the 
second floor. I knew where to find 
what I wanted. I put the sack of 
bombs on the floor and trained the 
machine gun on the door. 

I had my hand on the money when 
the door opened. I turned around and 
grabbed the gun. It was Dan, my kid 
brother. 

“What’s the idea of playing with 
my bank?” he said, starting for me. 

I pulled the trigger, but it jammed 
on me. I was scared. I had to get out 
of there. 

“Here,” I said, handing Dan the 
sack of bombs, “take these and go out 
and play.” 

He took the sack and walked down- 
stairs. I waited a minute and then 
heard the front of the house blow up. 

I took three dollars out of the bank 
and ran down and jumped in the 
car. It was just ten minutes after four, 
and I was nervous. I decided never to 
do another bank job. It wasn’t worth 
it. —PareE LoRENTZ 


Stack, a tall slim man of about 32, 
came here from Gardiner several years 
ago. He is of the college type, a great 
hand with the ladies, and at one time 
spent a few months as a patient in an in- 
sane asylum.—Daily News. 


Does he go back to reunions? 
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WILLIAM FOX presents HI 
EDNA FERBER’S 


Powerful Drama of Back- 

Stage Life Depicted with 

Dialogue, Song, Dance 
and Music 


MOTHER 


LULL 





/ KNOWS 
BEST 


with 
MADGE BELLAMY 
LOUISE DRESSER 


BARRY NORTON 


All Talking Their Parts 
Directed by JOHN BLYSTONE 


GLOBE THEATRE 


B’way & 46th S: 
Twice Daily 2:30—8:30 


WILLIAM FOX presents 
4 The First Talking Motion Picture Synchronized with 
Fox-Movietone Accompaniment and Sound Effects 


the AIR CIRCUS 


AndanAll-StarArrayofFox-MovietoneEntertainers 


GAIET Thea. 46th St. & B’way 


Twice Daily 2:30—8:30 
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NEWEST 


Modern Interior 


If you keep up to the minute, you 
will want to see the Dryden. The 
lounge and reception rooms of this 
apartment hotel are a lesson on the 
handling of modernisticline and color. 














Here you will find, of course, uip- 
ment, design and service as modern, 
as effective as the setting. Balcony 
apartments from the tenth floor up. 
Rental includes maid service, light, 
refrigeration. 1, 2 and 3 room suites 
with serving pantries, many closets, 


large foyers, from $1440. 
Th e Complete hotel service. 


DRYDEN 


APARTMENT HOTEL 
150 East 39th Street 


Renting Agents: 
Gaines, Van Nostrand & Morrison 
383 Madison Avenue 
Vanderbilt 5825 Lexington 7060 


ns 
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(A tenant's 
lease with 
this organ: 
ization is 
more than 
a“scrap of 
paper. 
* 


Now Ready for Occupancy 


941 PARK AVENUE 
N. E. cor. 8lst St. 


Duplex Apartments of 


8-12-13 Rooms 
> 
410 EAST 57th STREET 


Adjoining Sutton Place 
6-7 Rooms 


Send for Booklet of Our 
Apartment Homes 


USHMAN REALTY 








Owners and Builders Since 1898 











he rea ds 
1 (and she rests) 


in Peace — 


No “morning after” bitterness! 
Wives get their sleep while hus- 
bands read their favorite yarn --- 
in peace! 


Clips on book cover. 
Lights both pages per- 
fectly. Pages turn freely. 
Weighs 3 oz. Costs $3. 
Complete with standard 
Mazda Bulb, 8 ft. cord and plug. Many colors. 


At most good shops 
and department stores 


MELODELITE CORPORATION 
132 Nassau Street, New York 








{THE HALLOWE’EN PARTY 


OW then, ladies and fellow- 

members of the Society, I 

don’t think it’s one bit too 
early to start talking about the Hal- 
lowe’en celebration. Excuse me, 
Madam President, I did forget to 
address you, but I’m sure you'll un- 
derstand. I’m really quite excited 
about this. Everybody remembers 
last year, how we let everything go till 
the last minute and didn’t even have 
any pumpkins when the time came. 
This year I think we ought to have 
the celebration on the Friday before 
Hallowe’en on account of its being 
Friday and the kiddies will have that 
night off. ‘The dance at the club is 
on Monday, of course, and I suppose 
we’re all agreed—all of us who are 
members of the club—that it would 
be a good idea to have the youngsters 
in bed that night. 


F course right away there’s an ob- 

jection to Friday night. That is, 
we mustn’t have the children get all ex- 
cited about Hallowe’en too early; still 
they'll get all excited anyhow and well 
we know that Hallowe’en is like 
Christmas and the Fourth: the chil- 
dren always remember those days, 
“Lest we forget.” I don’t know that 
I would like to have the children ex- 
cited about Hallowe’en too early, be- 
cause my two are just as hard to 
manage as anyone else’s, as our vice- 
president who spent two weeks with 
us at the shore will readily testify... . 
Oh, come now, Mrs. Hoover, you 
don’t have to be polite just because 
they’re mine. I know them.... Well 
at any rate, we all remember last year 
and no real pumpkins to decorate the 
auditorium with. If Afternoon Del- 
phian isn’t sensitive to the kiddies’ 
wants, I don’t know who should be, 
and there’s nothing makes Hallowe’en 
like pumpkins. It’s just indispensable. 
The matter of pumpkins ought to be 
disposed of, I think, at this meeting. As 
soon as I’ve finished I wish one of 
you ladies would ask the meeting to 
entertain a motion to set aside a cer- 
tain sum of money for the pumpkin 
fund and I am sure Madam President 
will appoint a committee of three or 
four who have cars to go out in the 
country somewhere and see if we can’t 
get pumpkins. 

And cornstalks. I will be glad to 
take care of the cornstalk item on ac- 
count of our station-wagon. I really 
would rather’ do that because I 





wouldn’t want anybody’s car all clut- 
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7 Were All L 


Tie ALVams 


Managing Director—Charles Miller 
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If Location 








Residents of The ADAMS 
enjoy all the advantages of 
living on Fifth Avenue— 
with a dozen or more pri- 
vate roof gardens overlook- 
ing Central Park, or look- 
ing north to Hell Gate 
Bridge—with maid service, 
refrigeration and_ service 
pantries included in the 
modest rentals. 


1 and 2 Rooms 


Complete Hotel Service |= 





AN APARTMENT-HOME HOTEL 


2 East 86th Street 


Overlooking Central Park— 
at Fifth Avenue 
ROOF TERRACE 


—For tenants and their guests 
RESTAURANT 


—Under Hotel Management 


























FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


ANDIRONS — 
FIRESCREENS 
— LIGHTERS 
and LOG BAS- 
KETS. An as- 
sortment in- 
cluding many 
interesting de- 
‘ signs. Wriie for 
* 52-page Catalog 
7-D. 


HEATHER 


The Heather-Mathews Co., Inc. 
411.5th Avenue 
New York 


We also manufacture Lamps, Weather-vanes, 
Silbouettes, Radiator Enclosures, 
Lighting Fixtures. 
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. 
Artists at Night | 


If you must study at night it’s 
really quite easy to reach the 
studios of the school. 
Evening classes are held in 
Painting, Drawing, IIllustra- 
tion, and Costume Design. 
Send for our Catalogue of 
Day and Evening Classes. 





GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Grand Central Terminal 
Room 7013 New York City 
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THE NEW YORKER 


tered up with the husks or whatever 
you call them. ‘Two years ago I re- 
member we had quite a time getting 
the stuff brushed out of the coupé. It 
just sticks to the velour and of 
course it won’t do any harm to a 
station-wagon. Yes, I think you can 
depend on me for the cornstalk 
transportation. 


OW, let me see. Oh, admission. 
This year I think we ought to 
charge admission. I think that’s the 
only way to keep out the undesirable 
element that came last year because 
it was free. Nobody can accuse me of 
being undemocratic and I believe in 
sending my children to public school 
because I think they ought to see how 
the other half lives and my husband 
thinks so too. Besides, the public school 
in the village is quite good now that 
Mr. Fenwick is superintendent. But 
all the same, I see no reason why we 
should be compelled to sit through 
Hallowe’en program’ with riffraff. 
Of course the children’s parents will 
simply have to be admitted. There’s 
some kind of a law about that anyhow, 
but we can do our best to keep out the 
people that aren’t relations and the 
ones that flock to every gathering that 
doesn’t cost anything. And when I 
say these things I am not talking for 
myself but for the rest of our members. 
Goodness knows when the time comes 
for programs such as a Hallowe’en 
program—why, I sit down hardly at 
all. Just about get time to get my 
breath. So I think if we charge ad- 
mission, therefore, we will keep out 
the undesirable element. 
Now if there are any questions? 


—Joun O’ Hara A 


APPLES 
Apples are green, 
Apples are round, 
They fall from the tree, 
They lie on the ground. 
They fall from the tree, 
They lie very still, 
And children who eat them 
Are apt to be ill. 
—Dorotuy Dow 


Lee Tracy as the nimble-minded re- 
Porter, Osgood Perkins as the glib 
managing editor, Dorothy Stickney as ‘the 
Clark Street Jezebel, find themselves in 
Parts familiar to their experience.— 
J. Brooks Atkinson in the Times. 


Them’s fightin’ words, Dorothy. 











So needless — skins made tragically dull and lifeless by clogged and 


stifled pores! For now an amazing 


completely, cleanses and tones in the very same instant and triumphantly 


r New 





transforms the skin to clear sparkling beauty! 


F you long to be dangerously lovely 
—whether your type demands the 
adorable naivete of the wild rose or 
the tantalizing sophistication of the 
orchid — you must win a flawless, 


flower-fresh cheek! 


But first you must remember what 
so often is forgotten — that your skin 
is a part of your body’s bre athing ap- 
paratus! Eac th little pore is busily 
breathing all the time. But all the 
time, too, our dirt-laden modern air is 
depositing bits of grime on your face, 
grains of powder and rouge are sink- 
ing deep down— faster than the pores 
can throw them off. So they become 
choked, stifled! Blackheads and blem- 
ishes appear. The whole skin grows 
dull, lifeless, prematurely old! 


Yet as dermatologists have long been 
pointing out, the usual cleansing cream 
actually makes matters worse, by leav- 
ing waxy, fatty particles of itself 
behind in the pores, to choke and clog 
them anew. 


But now—after fifteen years of re- 
search—the famous French House of 
Pinaud presents the answer to the 


problem. An amazing New Cream that 








Smooth it on — WASH it off— now Powder! No astrin- 
gent, no “base” — when you use Pinaud’s amazing New 
Cream! And how petal-smooth, how radiant your skin! 
in the very first second of its caress 

“floats” all the day’s dust and powder 
to the surface, like a magic magnet. 
Then at the touch of clear, cool water 
WASHES away. Sweeping with it all 
the dirt it has collected. Leaving your 
pores truly cleansed, able to breathe 
with perfect freedom! 


And in the same brief half minute 
this marvelous cleansing takes, your 
skin is healthfully toned, exquisitely 
suppled, made ready for powder. One 
step nearer the challenging loveliness 
you desire! In Jars and Tubes. 
Pinaud, Paris and New York. 


CREAM 


COPY RIGHT PINAUD 1928 


Makers of French toilet preparations for more than one hundred and fifty years 


Cream by Pinaud frees them 
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———= BASCOM Exact 


I5I1 Broadway yt 
f the Hotel As: sere | 
a | ee we 59°° | 








«... Vice president in 
charge of sales resist- 
ance?” 


“Yes,I show the buyers 
from Ohio how a buy- 
er should spend his 
evenings—take ‘em to 
the shows.” 


“And how did you 
get the job?” 


“Well, I know the 
inns and outs of New 
York, you know. And 
theatre seats—well, I 
got the job soon after 
I discovered Bascom.” 


A 


Branches at 1511 
Broadway, The Bilt- 
more, Plaza, Savoy 
Plaza, Ambassador, 
Belmont, Vanderbilt, 


Commodore, Astor 
and Murray Hill 


7 


THEATRE TICKETS 
BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 










TOO BAD~ 


AVING a manicure one day 
H this week, I fell into a conver- 

sation with the girl who was 
doing my nails. Somehow we got on- 
to commuting. She was an enthusi- 
astic commuter, and it developed that 
she lived in Ossining. I said that was 
interesting, and had she ever been 
through the prison? 





“Sure,” she replied, very blasé. “I 
been through it nine times. I know 
all about the prison. I been all over 
it, and I been strapped in the chair 
five times.” 

My jaw dropped. 

“What for?” 

“Oh, just fer the experience. It’s 
great to be able to say you been in 
the electric chair. Five times, I been. 
I got a cousin who’s an attendant there, 
and my uncle is the assistant P.K. IJ 
take all my friends through the prison. 
The fellers have a swell time. ‘They 
love it. Chicken every Wednesday 
and Sunday. All their vegetables from 
their own garden. Milk and butter 
from their own farm. All their bread 
baked right there. They eat as good 
as you do—better.” 

“Don’t they have to work pretty 
hard?” I asked. 

“Naw,” she said, “don’t you believe 
that fer a minute. They have it easy. 
Once they had some kind of a factory 
there but it burned down and now 
they have it soft. Oh, sometimes they 
get sent out to scratch up a road or 
something, but mostly they just raise 
vegetables and play baseball. Every 
week they get the show from the 
vaudeville in Ossining. ‘They hear lots 
of concerts, and they have movies all 
the time. All free. Same thing I pay 
seventy-five cents to see, they get fer 
nothing. Gee, it’s a easy life.” 


“Yeh, you mean about Ruth,” she 
interrupted. “Sure. Cars parked all 
over the roads as thick as a_ public 
picnic. ‘There was plenty of fuss, but 
they didn’t see anything. They handle 
those things pretty quiet, you know.” 

A pause. Then she said: “You read 


“Ws there a lot of excitement 
there when—” 
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The finest little smoke ever 
produced ... in the handiest 
pocket package ever devised 


BETWEEN 
THEACTS 


LITTLE CIGARS 


10 for IFY 


Smoke 10 and see ... It’s worth 15c to know 
how good these little cigars are. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail us 15c (stamps or coins) 
for a package. P. Lorillard Co., Inc., 119 West 


40th Street, New York City. 
© P. Lorillard Co,, Est, 1760 
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EastaO 


ee | Near Park Ave. 
Yi 1 Room, Bath 
!] $1000 to 1300 


2 Rooms, Bath 
$1600 to 2000 


3 Rooms, 2 Baths 
$2500 to 3200 


Serving Pantries with 
Electrical Refrigeration 


New fireproof apartment 
Complete home units 


Restaurant 


Hotel Service Available 





Occupancy Sept. Ist 


Representative on Premises Lexington 1393 


we 





Douglas L.Elliman 6 Co.. Inc. 


Renting cAgent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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about that man got pardoned and 


wouldn’t leave? I seen him lots of 


times. He’s a trusty. Why would 
eave? He gets the best of every- 
thing and it don’t cost him a thing. 
He made a wonderful garden up there 
and he’s crazy about his flowers. He 
works around the warden’s house, too. 
Yeh, they let him stay. Pretty soft.” 

Finally: “Pve taken lots of people 
through the prison. But it’s not so easy 
any more. They made a lot of rules 
about it. You got to have a permit 
from Albany.” She shook her head. 
“Too bad,” she said. “It’s a real ex- 
perience to go through Sing Sing. And 
be strapped in the chair. You know 
what I mean, to be able to say you 
been in the chair. Five times, I been.” 

She smiled as I was leaving. “Too 
bad it’s so hard to get in now,” she 
repeated. — Marcia CLARKE 


THE MIRROR 


He stretched, looked at himself, 
and frowned. 

Figure a little on the round, 

Hair reminiscent, wearing thin, 

An amplitude beneath the chin, 

Eyes angry, a red spark in them, 

“What d’you expect at 8 a.M.?” 

Beyond, he saw a gray ape lean 

Grimacing from a Chinese screen, 


\ 


ind damned it for a hoary myth. 
He wears a button: VoTE 
FOR SMITH. 
—GENovA CHARLOT 


‘I never had any intention of going 
nto that case,” said Mr. Darrow, “be- 
use [am not doing any hard work now. 
cht now I’m doing writing.” —Clarence 
row, quoted in the Times. 
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RADIO-CELLARETTE—De Luxe 


Equipped with 24 glasses, four decanters, silver 
shaker, silver tray, mixing spoon, knife, cork- 
screw-bottle-opener, and glass lemon reamer 
All glassware specially designed and of highest 
quality cut glass. Silvet 1s double plated. At 
lower right, next to speaker, is a humidor 
drawer equipped with moistening pad and 
ock. With above equipment, but without 
receiving set or speaker, $430, 
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Model 7800 


ARAL 


Hospitality 





ADIO, now; that’s a grand aid to modern sociability. And 
Pooley has carried radio to the heights of hospitality. Consider 

the very entertaining cabinet pictured above. Ponder its possibilities. 
Perhaps this is exactly what you have always wanted. Every detail 


of equipment is what it should be, to gratify the owner and his guests. There's a 
dealer near you, glad to demonstrate. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies, in Inter-Mountain States and Canada. Canadian 
Pooley Radio Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm & Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada 





Name.... 
Address ... 
City 





you repeat that, please? 


RA 


THE POOLEY COMPANY [fot isdises Avenue ? 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Please send me, free, the illustrated book that describes all 
the new Pooley Radio Cabinets. j 
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THIS EYE SILHOUETTE 


AWAKENS 


GLAMOROUS BEAUTY 


it eve ros Oe GE NAR am 





In a dainty, silvery compact, wafer-thin, is 
the smart loveliness that creates the eye sil- 


houette and i tly makes the eyes seem 


larger, more expressive and utterly allur- 
ing. It is the precious gift of Cream Winx. 


AE, ae 





It’s the base renee word of fashion that 
eyes,to look their loveliest, must be framed 
in this new “Eye Silhouette”... . the pre- 
cious gift of Winx. 

What magic! A deft flick. A light caress 
- - « « and eyes are lovelier, seemingly 
larger and more expressive. By framing 
them in a soft shadowy fringe of luxuriant 
lashes, Winx, the cake or cream, brings 
to the eyes such enchanting beauty... . 
make it yours. 

There’s no hint of artificiality. Winx 
adorns the eyes naturally. It is safe, harm- 
less, and so easy to apply. Today, obtain 
Winx, (cake or cream) from your favorite 
shop. 75c complete. Ross Company, 243 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


WINX 
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ByDr. J. F. Montague > 

|i 

I 

The Eminent New York Specialist | 

If you are one of those who 
“suffer in silence” and through 
false modesty hesitate to consult 
a good physician, then this is the 
book for you. It points the way 
to better health and longer life. 
Dr. Montague shows just what 
should be done and what should 
not be done to bring about the 
cure of certain ailments common 
to all mankind but of a nature 
which, if not attended to, may 
lead to most serious consequences. 
This book will prove a god-send 
to thousands. Two out of three 
people need it. You may be one 

of them. 


Price $2.00 


Let us send you a de- 
scriptive circular free 


]. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 











227 S. 6th Street Phila., Pa. | 
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RECENT 
BOOKS 


Last Prose of Summer 


HAVE _ always 

felt that Dickens 
fans were inoculated 
with their enthusi- 
asm early in life; 
that contemporary 
adults, opening 
cold on some of his most popular 
novels, would not consider them 
so hot. ‘Therefore, since the skies 
have not fallen upon me for whatever 
heresy may be in the foregoing 
sentence, I shall go a step farther 
and say that the latest book about 
Dickens, “This Side Idolatry,” by 
C. E. Bechhofer-Roberts, seems im- 
portant only for its revelation of the 
background against which its famous 
central character moved and had his 
being. It presents him in a most un- 
complimentary fashion. His son, when 
he objected in the press to such a parade 
of his father’s egotism, surely had the 
Moran and Mack feeling: “What did 
you want to bring that up for?” The 
book shows tremendous research work 
on the author’s part and I take pleasure 
in quoting from it the following pas- 
sage: “Charles is a kind of convolvu- 
lus, wholly wrapped up in himself. . . 
He never stops to think that other 
people exist, except when he takes an 
interest in them. My cousin, Sir John, 
who is a great philosopher, used to 
maintain that nothing existed unless 
you believed it did, and one evening 
he fell into a well which he didn’t 
know was there, and has never really 
cared to drink out of it again.” 





gaan ByRNE was a splendid ro- 
mancer, and the Ireland of which 
he wrote is one which actually does 
exist for gentlemen. If “Destiny Bay” 
sounds a bit snobbish in spots, you must 
bear with it in the interest of good 
literature. ‘These tales really 
charming, without any of the “Be- 
gorras” and “Bedads” which spoil so 
much similar material where the local 
color is thick. He was careful in his 
foreword to point out that any political 
references are but accidental, his ex- 
perience having been that politics has 
never made bigger apples or heavier 
I am sorry that he killed off 


are 


salmon. 


Aunt Kate too early in the action. A 
woman who could stop a clergyman’s 
discourse by tapping with her stick or 
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Dorset? 


Che faultless fit of this 
double-breasted lounge 
suit justifies our selec- 
tion of the finest im- 
ported woolens from 
which it is fashioned. 


©ailored-to-measure 
or ready-for-wear 


$53 to $65 


Banks he 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” Se. 
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Lady ash tray 
in nicke 
brass coos Qe t 
No. 219% 
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RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 Madison Avenue 
New York 








OENISHAWN 


MORE THAN A 
DANCE EDUCATION! 


Write Dept. E 
for Catalog 










The Ruth St. Denis 
Ted Shawn School 
Dancing and its Re- 
lated Arts 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 


and 
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by dropping a prayer-book certainly 
deserved more consideration. 


HY isn’t there more critical 

drum-beating for H. E. Bates? 
In Europe, of course, he has had his 
mead of praise, but in America he seems 
to be both unhonored and unsung. His 
first book, ““The Two Sisters,” was 
a literary performance of extraordinary 
excellence. Now he gives us “Day’s 
End,” a collection of stories which I 
commend to you with no reservations. 
He is a little dreary about his subject 
matter, perhaps, but so are most of 
the great masters. He was discovered 
by Edward Garnett, amongst whose 
other finds were Conrad, Galsworthy, 
and Hudson. 


NTER THE GREEK,” by Anthony 

Gibbs, is exactly the thing to take 
on the train when you know you are 
going to peer from the car windows 
to ascertain whether you are at Hud- 
son or Poughkeepsie. It recounts the 
adventures in Mayfair of a young man 
who once shined boots in his father’s 
hotel in Smyrna, and I don’t think 
the publishers will be mad if you iden- 
tify him as a popular novelist of two or 
three years ago who wrote about col- 
ored headgear. ‘The story is harmless 
and, if you are not firmly of the Hardy 
and Meredith school, fairly diverting. 


OW for a thoroughly fascinating 
book: “Curious ‘Trials and 
Criminal Cases,” by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt. The sub-title reads “From 
Socrates to Scopes,” as well it might, 
for here we have, with plenty of quo- 
tation from court records and various 
other authentic sources, the stories of 
some of the most outstanding crimes 
of history. The author has been 
adroitly careful not to be editorial, so 
that all who like a good crime yarn 
in the front pages of the newspapers 
will be overjoyed. The action begins 
with Socrates, giving him credit for 
being the George Bernard Shaw of his 
day. Sometimes I wonder if Socrates 
and Plato weren’t considerably better 
than many of the savants who have 
follow ed them. —B. L. 


DEAR SIR: | am a young man and am 
anxious to be an artist and paint a picture. 

have procured the brush and paints. 
Pease tell me, should I name it first and 
then paint it, or should I paint it, and 
name it later.—Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator, 


Name it first, and then don’t paint it. 








and you do it yourself. 


ON’T go around witha tired, haggard 

lookonyour face, asthoyou were up 
all night or just staggered thru one of 
those harrowing off days at the office. 
No matter how tired your face looks— 
here’s asimple, easy way to pep right up, 
feel bright, alert, gloriously alive—and 
look it. The thing to do is this. After 
your shave just pat on a few drops of 
Fougere Royale After Shaving Lotion. 
Takes 10 seconds to do—and the effect 
is marvelous. Makes you actually feel like 
a new person. Some men keep a bottle 
in the office to freshen up—kill fatigue. 
First you get a zippy, tingling sensation 
that wakes up the pores like an expert 


ae Rest 


oat ,avin’ 
fie” . 
After-Shaving Lotion, 75c¢ 


having Cream, 50c 
Eau Vegnele. $1.25 Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Facial Soap, 50¢ 


Talcum, 50c¢ 


N Cw Faces 
for Old ~~~ 


while pou wait f 


all the effect of a wonderfully refresh- 


ing barber’s massage in 10 seconds— 
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barber’s Pe stimulates circu- 
lation—brings up good red color to the 
surface skin that washes away fatigue 


‘poisons. Supporting muscle tissue is 


toned up. Pouchy fat tightens. Your face 
gets that keen, youthful, athletic look. 
Styptic, too—heals cuts, etc. 

If you want to make shaving a real luxury 
—a ritual of morning jo —shave with 
the new Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. 
Here’s one that not only offers a perfect 
cutting lather but can’t possibly irritate 
the tenderest skin. Because it’s scien- 
tifically balanced—non-caustic. 


Try these two. They’re wonderful. Both 
are mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern), a wholesome outdoor man’s 
fragrance. At druggists everywhere, or 
generous samples for the coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. N, 14. 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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A Residential Hotel for 
A Select Clientele 


1-2-3 Rooms 
Furnished & Unfurnished 
$ Season or Year = 


Managing Agents 
O East 53rd St. Plaza 1000 





Payson McL. Merrill Co. 
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AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Tuts Sipe Inoratry, by C. E. Bechhofer- 
Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill). A novel about 
Charles Dickens not for Dickens fans. 

ENTER THE GREEK, by Anthony Gibbs 
(Harper). A very light treatment of 
the adventures of an ex-Smyrnian in 
Mayfair. 

Day’s Enp, by H. E. Bates (Viking Press). 
Splendid short stories by a young man 
who should be pensioned by the king. 

Destiny Bay, by Donn Byrne : (Little, 
Brown). The swan song of a great ro- 
mancer dealing with an unaccustomed 
Ireland. 

ALL KNEELING, by Anne Parrish (Harper). 
An amusing and merciless exposure of a 
pretentious woman. 

Spier Boy, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
An author tries the movies. Rather over- 
rated satire on Hollywood. 

EXTRAORDINARY WoMEN, by Compton 
Mackenzie (Macy-Masius). A_ brilliant 
tale about Sapphic devotees on Sirene. 

Money or Her Own, by Margaret Culkin 
Banning (Harper). An _ unimportant 
venture into domestic economy, readable 
enough as a straight love story. 

THE Btsuop’s Wire, by Robert Nathan 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A real angel figures in 
a triangle, with not too exciting conse- 
quences. 

Nert_e Harvest, by Sylvia Denys Hooke 
(Doubleday, Doran). An English spinster 
decides to see life. Good light reading. 

Vasco, by Marc Chadourne (Harcourt, 
Brace). The odyssey of a young French- 
man for whom the South Seas’ realism 
outdistanced their romance. 

STRANGE Fucitive, by Morley Callaghan 
(Scribner). A first novel about a Toronto 
youth who leapt from a lumber yard into 
fame and wealth as a bootlegger. 

“Here's Luck!”, by Hugh Wiley (Sears). 
Escapades in the A.E.F. featuring three 
hard-boiled heroes. 

Tue House with THe Ecnuo, by T. F. 
Powys (Viking Press). Twenty-six very 
short stories written with a light and 
lovely touch. 

Pax, THE ApveNTuROUS Horse, by Muriel 
Hodder (Viking Press). The dramatic 
story of a splendid steed, as told by a 
girl of eleven. An amusing curiosity. 

TueE lWorld’s Best Suort Stories oF 1928 
(Minton, Balch). Sixteen stories selected 
by the editors of American magazines 
under the auspices of the World. 

Tue FirtEEN Finest SHorT STORIES, se- 
lected by John Cournos (Dodd, Mead). 
Variation on an old theme, bringing 
Perez, Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, Garshin, 
Sherwood Anderson, and A. E. Coppard 
into line with the accepted masters. 

Ryper, by Djuna Barnes (Liveright). A 
literary curio by one of the cleverest 
young authors of the Little Review group. 

TworeNce Cotourep, by Patrick Hamilton 
(Little, Brown). One of the most amus- 
ing novels of the season, written by a 
master of irony and tolerance. 

THe Light SHINES THROUGH, by Octavus 
Roy Cohen (Little, Brown). An ama- 
teurish romance with a moronic cast of 
characters. 

Vanity Unper THE Sun, by Dale Collins 
(Little, Brown). What happened to a 
man who lost his memory. 


Less recent: 


Lew TyYLer AND THE Laptes, by Wallace 
Irwin. GALATEA, bv Margaret Rivers 
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RESTFUL 
HOTEL HOME 


Live here, adjoining the Schwab 
mansion and grounds, and avoid 
crosstown traffic congestion en 
route to theatre and shopping 
districts—and downtown business. 
1, 2,3 and 4 Room Apartments 
Furnished — Unfurnished 
Phone—Susquehanna 7200 
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we pLANAT 
AT 74 ™ ST. 


OVERLOOKING RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Operated by 





AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
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ush up on 
THE 
BERLITZ WAY 


ncrease your knowledge of modern Ian- 
guages through ourconversational method. 
Classes start continually. 50th year. 


Free trial lesson 





SCHOOL OF 
LANGUAGES 


CG 

336 Branches All Over the World 

30 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel: PENnsylvania 1188 
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UNUSUAL 
GIFT 


Sel cler,the week 
end _ hostess, 
the invalid, 
the bride 
who has 
everything 














WELLBY, LTD. 
50 East 56th Street 
(Cor. Madison Avenue) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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|arminie. Cinpy, by Rose Wilder Lane. 
DiversEY, by MacKinlay Kantor. THE 
RuNAWAYS, by George A. Birmingham. 
PIGSTIES WITH Spires, by Georgina 
Garry. THE Happy Movuntatn, by 
Maristan Chapman. THe WALLS OF 
jertcHO, by Rudolph Fisher. 
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Tue Man Wuo Ki iep Fortescue, by 
John Stephen Strange (Doubleday, 
Doran). The manuscript of a forthcom- 
ing novel explains an old crime and the 
author becomes the victim of a new one. 
Recommended. 

Tue Quartz Eye, by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster (Bobbs-Merrill). An amusing and 
plausible mystery which kept us guess- 
ing to the end. The plot involves the 
circus, the “Follies,” and an ultra-violet 
Tay. 

Sing Sinc Nicuts, by Harry Stephen 
Keeler (Dutton). Three men in the 
death-house tell three admirable stories to 
their jailer—an old device superbly car- 
ried out. Don’t miss it. 

PERISHABLE Goops, by Dornford Yates 
(Minton, Balch). Not a mystery, but 
erand melodrama. 

Tue Beast with Five Frncers, by Wil- 
liam Fryer Harvey (Dutton). Fourteen 
stories of the supernatural, of which we 
particularly liked “Ghosts and Jossers” 
and “Six to Six-Thirty.” 
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GENERAL 


Curtous TRIALS AND CRIMINAL Cases, by 
Edward Hale Bierstadt (Coward-JAlc- 
Cann). Fascinating review from Socrates 
to Scopes. 

[HE STAMMERING CENTURY, by Gilbert 
Seldes (John Day). The last century’s 
cults and crazes, with pen portraits of 
their founders. 

\Vuy We MispeHave, by Samuel D. 
Schmalhausen (J/acaulay). An interest- 
ing discussion of sex psychology which 
is propaganda for mental hygiene. 

GorTHE, by Emil Ludwig (Putnam). The 
genuine man _ reconstructed from the 
aesthetic divinity. Ludwig’s best bio- 

Y graphy. 

Marte ANTOINETTE, by the Marquis de 

n- Ségur (Dutton). Sympathetic study of 

yd. an unhappy woman. 

LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE, by Rachel An- 

nand Taylor (Harper). A rich biog- 

raphy, especially for those under the 


C Italian influence 
lie Lire oF Str Martin FrosisuHer, by 
William McFee (//arper). One able sea- 


@ vrw 








man writes the valiant story of an- 
other. 

HE Winpsor Beautirs, by Lewis Mel- 
ville (Houghton, Mifflin). Portraits of 
cleven ladies (drawn from diaries, letters, 
memoirs, ete.) from the court of Charles 
Il. Gor dL reading. 

\LEXANDER, by Konrad Bercovici (Cosmo- 
| politan). An imaginative biography in- 
spired by the wealth of Macedonian 
IAL legend. 

IEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS, by the Earl 
' ot Oxford and Asquith, K.G. (Little, 
‘rown). Behind the scenes in Downing 


trav Street, with personal highlights on some 
yeek ot the war-time Premier’s most impor- 
tess, tant contemporaries. 
slid, aa ‘“G oF AGE IN SAmoA, by Margaret 
ad Me ae (Morrow). An interesting study 
e ‘imitive youth. 
has . 

| ar . 
1g Less recent: 


/OSTOEVSKY, The Man and his Work, by 

Meier-Graefe. Proressor BERNHARDI, 
y Arthur Schnitzler. HEraveNLty D1s- 
COURSE, by C. E. S. Wood. JoHN Brown’s 
, by Stephen Vincent Benét. 
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CHATSWOK KE ii 


ULITRA-MODERN 


FEFVATOR APARIMENES 


3-3%-4-4%-5 - 6-7 rooms 
with | to 3 Bathrooms 


including Dining Alcoves 


7 and 3 Room Duplex 
Apartments 


with Private Terraces 


Domestic Science Kitchens Wood Burning Fireplaces 
Sound Deadened Apartments Maid Service Available 
Glass Enclosed Showers Children’s Playground 
Safety Automatic Elevators Incinerators 
Electric Refrigeration Indoor Gymnasium 
Radio Outlets Special Maids Rooms 


Ready for Occupancy October 1, 1928 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION 
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At the Station, Larchmont, Wew York 


@ffice at Gardens opento9 p.m. Phone: Larchmont 2699 


New York Office: 119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 6133 
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A complete service day and 
night. A thorough understand- 
ing of your engraving require- 
ments. 


te 
POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. 
205 West 39th St., Tel. Penn. 0600 


POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING Co. 
216 East 45thSt., Tel. MUR yHil6901 


PowERS PHOTO ENGRAVING Co. 
154 Nassau St., Tel. Beekman 4200 


Whusthate and SO 
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MARMON -(() 24. 
STRAIGHT 








At Marmon the engineer neyfr rests. The axiom is, **There must always be a 
better way—so think it out,prove it out and put it into effect.” —z— Following 
this policy, we present in the New Series 68 and 78 the latest findings of Mar- 
mon engineers. —<— To tlfese already splendid cars have been added new body 
refinements and new improvements of a mechanical nature. We solicit your 
inspection of our new cars and believe you will find in each the most abundant 
package of transportation ever offered at anywhere near the same money. 


Prices $1465 and upward, f. o. b. factory. _—— 





